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At this time I should like to bring back to the recollection of our older 
members and to the attention of our younger ones the splendid career of one 
of the most influential, perhaps the most influential, force for the cause of 
conservation in the generation just closing, John Charles Phillips (1876-1938.) 
As was the case with our first president, William Brewster, he was a keen sports- 
man who enjoyed hunting with shotgun and with rifle, and fishing both on fresh 
water and on salt water. He had been president of the Massachusetts Fish & 
Game Protective Association. He was far in advance of the general opinion of 
the membership of that Association in the matter of conservation but had a 
great influence in its education. His zeal for wild-fowling was shown by the fact 
that while in Harvard Medical School he would get up before daylight every 
morning and motor to a blind at Oldham Pond, Pembroke, to check the sunrise 
flight of the geese and ducks. 

It has been the custom of our Society from its beginning to have a specialist 
in ornithology from the staff of the Agassiz Museum (Museum of Comparative 
Zoology) on its Board of Directors. William Brewster was an associate on the 
Museum staff. Also on our original Board, serving for the first ten years, was 
Outram Bangs, specialist in ornithology and mammalogy from 1896-1906, when 
Henry B. Bigelow took his place, serving from 1906-1913, specialist in ichthy- 
ology; to him succeeded Dr. Phillips, who served most usefully in the following 
decade, from 1913-1923. The records show that he was regular in attendance 
and active in its counsels. The term of another distinguished naturalist, Glover 
M. Allen, partially overlapped his, from 1918 to 1925. We are now fortunate 
in having on our Board Ludlow Griscom, First Vice-President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and author of many scientific publications. 

To whatever John Phillips turned his hand, he did it well. His early studies 
im genetics were creditable; he traveled widely all over the world and reported 
intelligently upon his findings. 

I think it is safe to say that no man ever lived who knew better the geograph- 
ical features of Essex County and where to find, not only the elusive grouse, but 
the confusing tribe of warblers in their migrations. His shooting records from 
Wenham Pond, North Beverly, and from his other blinds were kept meticu- 
lously and are invaluable. His paper prepared for the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, to show the southward and northward migration of Canada Geese, supple- 
mented by maps and a careful study of all the blinds in southeastern Massachu- 
setts where careful records were kept, is a model, as is his voluminous, beauti- 
fully illustrated, three-volume work Ducks of the World. 

John Phillips and his friend, John L. Saltonstall, then a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, were instrumental in procuring useful 
legislation beneficial to wildlife, and in preventing harmful legislation. He 
saw with dismay cumulative occupation of his beautiful Essex County by in- 
dustrial plants and did what he could to retain for future generations some 
shreds of the beauty he had enjoyed. Thus he conveyed to the Town of Wenham 
the grove of pines on the eastern side of Moraine Pond, and he gave to the 
Trustees of Reservations a knoll in Wenham and Hamilton at the head of Wen- 
ham Swamp containing a remarkable stand of white pines and hemlocks, some 
a hundred feet tall and three feet through six feet up from the ground. He also 
gave to these Trustees money to purchase Halibut Point in Rockport. Dr. 
Phillips made possible the purchase of the Boxford Bird Sanctuary, upon which 
there is Crooked Pond, and turned it over to the Federation of Bird Clubs of 
New England, who, in turn, gave it to the State. It is now under the Bureau of 
Wildlife Management in the Department of Fisheries and Game. Harold O. 
Cook and Raymond J. Kenney induced the State to purchase, at five dollars per 
acre, seven hundred acres of land adjoining the Bird Sanctuary for a State 
Forest, now known as the Boxford State Forest. 


(bat abedt 
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Care of Wild Birds 


By Emity Goope 
Photographs by the Author 


These young Blue Jays answer the Author’s calls for meals, 
but are afraid of Strangers. 


To be able to save a life, even that of one of the “least brethren,” gives 
the normal person a deep satisfaction. The conservationist can think, happily. 
of the pests to be consumed during an average life span by the bird whose life 
he has saved, and the niche the bird fills in nature’s scheme. But caring for 
a wounded bird or bringing a fledgling through to maturity is a difficult job. 

When you consider that a young bird often needs the equivalent of its 
body weight in food daily, you can see that the task will be demanding. Fur- 
thermore, a bird’s digestion is adapted for specialized foods. A diet of bread 
and milk may maintain life yet not supply the essentials for proper develop- 
ment. | was once brought a hand-raised Oriole which was an inch smaller 
than normal. He took short flights and made uncertain landings. | fed him a 
full insect diet, but it was too late to make up for the lack of proper food 
during the early weeks of his growth, and I found him dead by the side of the 
house a few weeks after his release. 

Because their metabolism is so rapid, nestlings should be fed at least every 
hour, and fledglings every two hours at the very least, from daylight to dark. 
Since most of us do not like to arise at dawn, the same effect may be gained 
if the bird is fed late at night and correspondingly later in the morning, as 
long as there is not more than a nine-hour interval between the last night- 
feeding and the first meal in the morning. 

Most young birds do not pick up their food, nor do they usually swallow 
unless the food is pushed well down into the throat. Use the end of the little 
finger, never anything sharp, for this purpose. 

Hard-boiled egg yolk, lukewarm milk, finely shredded fresh raw. red meat. 
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and bits of orange pulp, may be added to the bird’s natural food. Never feed 
spiced meats or pork. Robins are common victims of storms which wash out 
the mud foundation of the nest, but, happily, a Robin is an easy fledgling to 
care for. Plenty of worms several every hour, broken into pieces will 
keep one filled and therefore happy. 

Catbirds, Orioles, Tanagers, Blue Jays, Phoebes, Grosbeaks, Bluebirds, 
Swallows, and Sparrows enjoy wasp grubs (easily obtained by knocking down 
the flat nests), spiders, cutworms, inch worms, flies, and moths. Leave the 
piazza light on at night and catch moths easily. Neighborhood youngsters 
may help do a bird-saving job by garnering netfuls of insects daily. 

Children invariably respond with love to anything small or weak, and 
their urge to pat the bird can be its undoing! I always show the child how 
large and heavy his hand is compared to a baby bird, and ask him how he’d 
like to be patted by a hand as large as a door! A bright child will readily 
translate his affection into procuring food for the bird, and obtain satisfaction 
in watching the feathered one grow. 

When the bird is old enough to perch, we nudge its breast gently with a 
forefinger and it automatically steps up. I never grab a bird, nor do I ap- 
proach it (or any other animal) from behind, for wild creatures instinctively 
fear what they cannot see. 

Young Owls and Hawks are easy to feed, as raw red meat and raw fish or 
chicken may be given until the birds are old enough to tear up mice. In their 
wild stage these birds swallow bones, feathers, and fur, and some such “rough- 
age” is necessary for their welfare, as falconers learned many years ago. 
Oddly enough, Owls and Hawks enjoy drinking milk. 

It is important to remember that the nestling does not need water and is 
not given it by the parent bird. There is plenty of liquid in its natural food. 
Nor is it wise to give much fruit for fear of diarrhea, which is usually fatal 
to young birds. Frequently a well-meaning foster parent will try to force the 
bird to drink, thereby perhaps drowning him. 

Remember that young birds cannot digest hard food, so parent Finches 
feed regurgitated material, such as partially digested weed seed, which looks 
much like cooked cream of wheat cereal, and Sparrows feed insects until the 
young are sufficiently developed to pick up and digest seeds. 

The greatest difficulty is found in nourishing birds normally fed by regur- 
gitation — like the woodpeckers, hummingbirds, doves, finches, buntings, 
herons, and bitterns. Egg yolk, junket, and milk may be given to them, but if 
they are too undeveloped they may starve, no matter how abundant their 
meals. Five young Flickers were brought to me at a time when I had groups 
of children to call on for assistance in procuring food. In spite of insects 
mashed to a pulp, every hour on the hour, plus junket and egg yolk, only one 
of the five lived to maturity and he was a dull-coated specimen, very different 
from the sleek-looking Robins, Catbirds, Grosbeaks, Blue Jays, Tanagers, 
Orioles, and Screech Owls that I have loved, labored over, and very happily 


freed. 


The reverse is true of what we call “precocious” birds, such as young game 
birds and ducklings, which feed themselves (under their mother’s super- 
vision) when only a few hours old. 

When a bird is brought to me, my first concern is whether the bird is 
really an orphan. As I tell several hundred school children (and as many 
adults as | can reach) each year, fledglings often leave the nest before they 
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can fly and may appear to be deserted, while the truth is that the parent bird. 
at the moment, is caring for others in the brood. | have made many trips 
with a young bird and its discoverer back to the spot where the bird was mis- 
takenly picked up. After placing the fledgling on a branch out of reach of cats, 
we have drawn to one side to wait until its hunger cries were answered by an 
adult bird, then gone away with the knowledge that no matter how well we 
might have fed the bird we never could have prepared it for life in the wild 
as well as the parent would. For how can a human tell a bird where to find 
food, and how to recognize and avoid an enemy? Children are not the only 
guilty ones when it comes to “rescuing” fledglings which are not deserted 
but merely waiting, like obedient small children, for the mother bird to return 
to them. 


The fledgling’s basic needs are 
< FOOD 


and 


SLEEP. 


Having satisfied yourself that the bird is really an orphan, your job then 
is to provide abundant and suitable food and to handle the bird as little as 
possible. The nestling should be kept fairly warm in a softly lined box. Re- 
member that a caged bird of any age should be kept out of drafts, as birds in 
captivity are very susceptible to respiratory infections. 


If the bird has the space, such as a screened-in porch, it will fly when its 
wings are sufficiently developed. When this time comes it is ready for free- 
dom, but for the first few days of release it will be entirely dependent on you 
for feeding. The freed bird is usually accepted by others of its kind and 
gradually educated by them in the ways of the wild. Its experience with 
humans does not affect its normal migratory instinct. 

Last summer | was feeding a young Catbird on my open porch when a 
mature bird called from the near-by mulberry tree. My young charge opened 
its bill to answer, thereby letting a fat wasp grub roll out, and a moment late: 
it had made the short flight to the mulberry tree. Its tail was about half an 
inch long, not much to steer by, yet in answer to the Catbird command it took 
off unhesitatingly. I watched the adoption with the happy knowledge that 
this young bird was in far better hands than mine! 

| have tended birds since the days when my mother lectured for the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society and, known locally as the “Bird Lady.” was 
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brought all kinds of strays and invalids. | have learned that a bird may appear 
to be doing well and suddenly die. And birds which seem in a hopeless state 
may survive. 

We were once brought a young Rose-breasted Grosbeak which lay in the 
woman's hand almost limp. My mother said, “He’s dying. His eyes are 
glassy.” “Oh, that’s from the whiskey | gave him,” said the woman calmly. 
In answer to my horrified question, she explained, “I gave him whiskey to 
wash down a crushed penicillin pill. You see, he broke his leg and I had him 
in a basket on the porch, then we had a thunder shower and he got drenched 
and | was afraid he’d catch cold.” Despite this background, the bird lived, 
was banded, and returned to Birdacres for three successive summers! 

Perhaps the most difficult bird rearing job I ever had started with hatching 
a bird from an egg! After a northeaster in Nantucket, a child brought me two 
eggs, one cold and one still warm, that he had taken from a nest which blew 
down in the storm. I made a cotton-batting-and-electric-light incubator for 
the inch-long baby that hatched out. Youngsters brought me insects daily, 
inquiring, “Has he turned into anything yet?” When it did turn into a House 
Sparrow, the boy who breught in the egg asked, “How can they say House 
Sparrows are no good when he has eaten so many insects?” 


If you become a bird foster parent, you will find it difficult to resist the 
baby appeal of any nestling. It is amazing how different the intelligence and 
personalities are, even in the same species. | have brought up smart Robins 
and stupid ones, but every Blue Jay I’ve ever known has been pert and bright 
and affectionate. Grosbeaks and Orioles are jealous of attention you give to 
any other bird. Tanagers are show-ofls that seem to like an audience. 


Caring for adult injured birds is a different proposition from caring for 
young birds, for you have fear to contend with. The best thing to do with an 
adult bird is to put it in a room or on a porch by itself and go near it only to 
bring food. My veterinarian once set a Screech Owl’s broken leg and I re- 
moved the splint when the littke mouser was able to seize a piece of stew beef 
in his talons. He sailed out of the open window with never a thank-you or a 
backward look. But not so with Mr. Dooley, a beloved Owl brought to me in 
a state of near starvation. Mr. Dooley traveled with me by car and steamer, 
as I visited my Audubon school classes, snug in his cat box, until he grew 
plump and handsome once more. He seemed content to sleep all day and spend 
his evenings with me and the dog, until the night when his tremulous vocaliz- 
ing was answered and awakened me. | crept into the study, where wise Mr. 
Dooley appropriately abiced, and my flashlight beam picked up the shining 
eyes of another Screech Owl standing on the outside window sill. She flew 
away when I opened the window, but she must have come back and coaxed 
Mr. Dooley away. However, that was by no means the end of our pleasant 
association. | hear him often in the night hours, and just a few weeks ago, 
when | went out at twilight to look at my holly trees, a familiar whinny drew 
my eyes to the apple tree and there was Mr. Dooley, his shining leg band clinch- 
ing the identification. Now | can imagine what happens to some of the mice 
that venture near the bird feeder! 


The Dooley episode is just one of many happy endings. If for any reason 
the bird in your care cannot be released, application for a permit to retain 
it should be made to the Division of Fish and Game of the State Department 
of Natural Resources, and if it is a migratory species protected by Federal 
law, application for a permit should also be made to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Blake Building, Temple Place, Boston. 
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Five In A Row 


By GLENN A. WEEKS 


On January 10 of this year, John L. Bagg flushed a Wilson's Snipe in the 
little slough across the road from my house in Greenfield. | saw it there on 
the 24th. So Wilson’s Snipes chalked up their fifth consecutive winter in 
Greenfield, a Connecticut Valley record for Massachusetts that has no equal. 
But let’s go back to the beginning. 

It all started on that memorable December 28, 1949, when Ray Bernard. 
an interested and sharp-eyed young neighbor, hurried over to see me. His 
excited story was that he had found what he thought to be a Snipe along the 
brook in back of the house. To me this was unheard-of, with Christmas past 
and the ground covered with almost a foot of snow. But he was agitated and 
persistent, and | went to have a look merely to satisfy him and properly iden- 
tify the bird he had found. Sure enough, we flushed a Snipe, and a few days 
later it was joined by another. These two individuals spent the winter along 
the little, non-freezing brook, probing and feeding in muddy spots along the 
banks. Unbelieving birders came to be convinced and went away satisfied. 
We did have two Wilson’s Snipes wintering in Greenfield! But in March our 
birds disappeared. 

Snipes failed to appear in 1951 until February 3, this time not along the 
little brook but in the crescent-shaped marshy area across the road from the 
house, hardly a stone’s throw from my front door. The returning birds must 
have deemed this miry spot better and more suitable, for this time the 
winterers of 1950 brought some friends along. The first and highest count 
was four birds, an increase of two over the previous winter. These vagrants 
remained with us until the 24th of March, when they were caught up in the 
northward migration and were not seen again that season. 

By the following year we were firmly convinced that our Snipes did not 
arrive until after the ground was snow-covered and other feeding areas were 
closed by ice. Pre-C hristmas snows that year brought two W ilson’s Snipes for 
our 1951 Christmas Count. These birds remained to the delight of many 
birders that came to look, reached a high count of four birds on the 15th of 
January through the 20th of February, and were last seen on the first day 
of March. 

Three consecutive winters seemed to be pressing our luck, and we won- 
dered if possibly it was the same birds returning to a favorite spet to spend 
the cold months. We could find no one who would attempt banding activities, 
so we could only surmise. It certainly began to look that way when, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1953, the Snipes were back in the same little bog, this time reaching 
a maximum number of five from the 25th until the 8th of February. As soon 
as the weather permitted the birds to spread out to other feeding grounds, they 
were gone. The last date for them at the little bog was February 23. 

The Christmas Census of 1953, for the first time without snow, produced 
three separate Snipes within our fifteen-mile-circle limits, one at the slough. 
This is probably the same bird that was again seen on January 10, marking 
five winters in a row that we have had wintering Wilson’s Snipes here. 
Strangely, none were seen during the month of February, even though the 
marsh did not freeze completely in spite of the extreme cold, but on March 16, 
after steady watching, suddenly two Snipes appeared in the marsh, Had these 
birds been around all winter, there or in a similar unknown spot. or were 
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they recent arrivals from further south coming in with the early migration? 

Having these birds for five consecutive years in a marshy spot that doesn’t 
freeze except in the coldest weather, and then for no appreciable length of 
time, of course makes us wonder just how many more Snipes are spending 
their winters in similar boggy spots throughout the State that remain unin- 
vestigated during the cold months. Our Snipes will remain quiet until the last 
moment and can be flushed only when startled or closely approached. If 
other observers have areas similar to ours, perhaps it might be well to look 
them over thoroughly next winter after the first snows. Who knows? They, 
too, might be harboring wintering Wilson’s Snipes! 


Another Record Bird for Massachusetts 

In the May Bulletin, page 234, Dr. May wrote “Massachusetts Audubon 
Society members do not need to travel; the birds come to them!” This is em- 
phasized anew by a discovery made by Dr. May himself, on May 25, 1954. 

It was a beautifully clear evening after the record-breaking rains of earlier 
in the month, and Dr. and Mrs. May went for a short drive after supper, as is 
their custom. Approaching North Scituate Beach, it was high tide and a great 
flock of gulls was resting on the ocean about a hundred yards offshore, while 
terns and Laughing Gulls were feeding close to the beach. They parked their 
car to watch the charming lively scene, and suddenly spied a small black- 
bodied tern, with white tail and largely white wings, passing by in front of 
them. The bird passed up and down the beach but was always easily found 
by its striking contrast of color. Soon it was joined by another, not quite so 
contrasty in appearance but unquestionably the same species. Reference to 
Peterson’s new Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe proved them to be 
White-winged Black Terns, Chlidonias leucoptera, a species quite similar to 
our Black Tern in habits but readily distinguished. The next day one of the 
birds was also examined by C. Russell Mason, Wallace Bailey, Mrs. Ruth 
Emery, Mr. and Mrs. Sibley Higginbotham, Mrs. Frances Elkins, and Robert 
T. Paine, Jr., who were unanimous in their agreement with Dr. May’s diag- 
nosis. 

The only other record of this species in the United States, we believe, was 
a bird collected in Wisconsin in 1873. One was also taken in Barbados in 
1888, and there is a questionable Canadian record for Manitoba in 1881. The 
present may be rejected as a sight record, but it was made by nine experienced 
bird watchers. 


: Tree Planting at Moose Hill 


I wish to express the thanks of the Field and Forest Club of Boston to the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society for their hospitality to us on Saturday, April 
17, 1954. On that date we planted a golden chain, or Laburnum, tree at your 
Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, in celebration of the 50th anniversary of our 
club, and about fourteen of us were warmly welcomed by your hospitable 
resident director, Mr. Bussewitz, and his kindly wife and family. They went 
out of their way to make our visit a pleasant one. 

We hope that those who may come to Moose Hill Sanctuary to celebrate 
our 75th or 100th anniversary may look up among the branches of this tree 
and see multicolored birds flying around among the golden flowers, singing 
the praises of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. May this tree, the Audubon 
Society, and the Field and Forest Club all have a successful future! 


(Signed) Frank L. Haut, President, The Field and Forest Club of Boston 
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Mount Greylock Produces Interesting 


Bird Life 


By Dorotruy E. SNYDER 


An island above a sea of clouds, a peak wreathed often in mist this is 
Mt. Greylock in Berkshire County in western Massachusetts. The latest survey 
gives its height as 3491 feet, the highest mountain in the State, and almost the 
only one which fits the definition that a mountain must rise 2500 feet above 
the plain. It stands as an isolated island, with much of interest for the natural- 
ist because of its touch of Canadian zone flora and fauna. For the bird student 
here are summer residents rarely found elsewhere in the State. The Olive-sided 
Fiyeatcher, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Winter Wren, Olive-backed and Bicknell’s 
Thrushes, Blackpoll and Mourning Warblers all nest here, where their songs 
and habits can be studied at leisure instead of in the rush of the migration 
season. 

The Taconic Range, including the Greylock spur, is a continuation of the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, which were formed at the close of the Ordo- 
vician period, some 400,000,000 years ago. Erosion of the range since that 
time has been extensive; it has been estimated that at one point below the 
summit of Mt. Greylock, at the Hopper (map No. 2) a mass of rock a mile 
square at the base and 1500 feet high has been removed. 

Until 1841 the summit was forest-crowned, but by 1855 it was entirely 
cleared by the woodsman’s axe. About 1880 a great fire swept the eastern and 
southern sides of the peak, leaving only blackened trunks behind. In 1875 the 
Greylock Reservation was formed and little cutting has been done since that 
time, indeed much of the mountain is more heavily wooded now than in the 
earlier days when farmers cleared land around the base. Pictures taken forty 
years ago show the top much as it is today, with stunted red spruce and balsam 
fir, though the evergreen groves on the mountainsides were more extensive 
then. 


Those who climb Greylock in winter as well as summer speak of a “frost 
line” at about the 2900-foot level. Here they notice a sudden change in the 
temperature during the winter months; the wind and cold are definitely more 
severe above this point, though there is no noticeable change in the vegetation. 


The climatic conditions on the mountain during the months of June, July 
and August are markedly different from those of the surrounding country, 
and have a decided effect on the plant and animal life. From the meager data 
available I should estimate that the average mean temperature for these months 
is 55 degrees. Frequent fog and mist, severe storms and high winds are 
common. These conditions plus the late melting of a heavy snow cover result 
in a retarded spring, so that trees which have been in full leaf in the valley 
for a month are still in bud above 3000 feet. The April flowers of the low- 
lands are the June blossoms of the higher elevations, and early migratory 
birds of the valleys below are starting second nests when many breeding birds 
of the summit are still courting. 

The flora of the mountain varies from plants typical throughout Berkshire 
County to those peculiar to the summit, though the former persist in many 
instances to the top. The beech-maple forest with its attendant yellow and 
canoe birch and hemlock dominates the vegetation to 2500 feet: between this 
height and the summit there are many spruce pockets among the deciduous 
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trees. Above 3000 feet the mountain ash, hobblebush, red-berried elder and 
mountain maple are more common than at lower elevations and, with the 
birches, persist to the summit. Stands of mountain wood fern or spreading 
shield fern under these trees form a luxurious carpet of green. At this height 
the creeping snowberry is common in the sphagnum bog which extends along 
a ridge to Greylock’s neighbor, Saddle Ball. 

Several plants which are rare in the State are found on Greylock. The 
single station for the mountain or fir clubmoss, Lycopodium Selago, “a plant 
of high latitudes and altitudes,” once discovered on the northeast face of the 
mountain, has been lost for many years, but the specimen remains in the 
Williams College herbarium. The handsome Braun’s holly fern, Polystichum 
Braunii, occurs on Greylock and at two places in adjacent territory. A golden- 
rod which ascends to sub-alpine heights, Solidago macrophylla, is noted by 
Ralph Hoffmann as being common on the upper slopes of Greylock. 

Thus the interest which Greylock holds is threefold: its zones of plant life; 
the breeding birds, which in some instances are found nowhere else in the 
State; and the views which the mountain affords. When the Bicknell’s Thrush 
perches on a dead treetop and pours out his evensong, he is overlooking much 
of the Taconic and Hoosac Ranges and can view the countryside from the 
Green Mountains of Vermont to the Connecticut border. On clear days his eyes 
could rest on the Catskills, on tall buildings in Albany, on Bennington village 
and its monument, or range to Mounts Wachusett and Monadnock and the 
Adirondacks. 

Trips to Greylock during June and July furnish interesting studies of 
nesting birds. First, the student may notice with surprise that Robins nest at 
the very summit, next he will hear the White-throated Sparrow, whose pure 
whistle is so much a part of the mountain. Perched on top of a stunted spruce 
or fir, his song is the first heard before dawn and often the last in the evening 
as he sings belatedly in the dark. In a nest found at a height of four feet in a 
balsam fir growing near the base of the Memorial Monument, the young 
hatched on July 3; ten days later they were gone from the nest. 

No bird of the mountains is as common as the Slate-colored Junco, which is 
abundantly distributed over the whole region of the Greylock chain. It nests 
under moss-covered pockets along roads and paths, as well as on the ground 
in scanty grass shelter, so that a pair fly up every few yards along these edges 
during the breeding season. In early June incomplete sets of eggs may be 
found at the summit, when well-feathered young are seen at lower elevations. 

The Winter Wren is one of the most elusive inhabitants of this area. 
Mountain brooks, with their tangles of shrubs and vines over fallen logs, are 
its chosen home, and from them its tinkling song one of the finest of bird 
melodies holds the observer enthralled. To see this species is not an easy 
matter; while six or eight males may be heard on a good “singing morning,” 
probably not one will be seen. The difficulty of clambering around on a steep, 
rough hillside while the wren flies easily ahead will discourage all but the 
most agile and persistent birder. 


The Olive-sided Flycatcher, with his habit of perching on the dead top of 
a tall spruce and his call of “hic-three-beers.” is also a feature of the landscape. 
Perched on a bare twig overlooking the steep mountainside, these birds launch 
themselves out into space after insects, calling softly one of the three “whit” 
or “pip” notes heard on the mountain. (See note under Red Crossbill). Pairs 
of these birds are found regularly at the 2500-foot elevation in the site of the 
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old C.C.C. Camp, and at 2900 feet on both the Notch and Rockwell Roads. On 
June 14, 1941, the writer found a nest near the Hairpin Turn on the Rockwell 
Road, some thirty feet up in a spruce tree growing in the sphagnum bog. 


The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, for which there is no Massachusetts breed- 
ing record (indeed Faxon and Hoffmann said in 1900 that there was no 
reason to suppose it nested in the state) has been found several times in the 
summer. The first of these is William Brewster's record of June 28, 188: 
the second that of James L. Peters and others for July 1, 1908. In June, 1909, 
Ludlow Griscom found the bird here, and near the same spot we heard and 
saw one on July 9, 1944. On June 9, 1945, two birds of this species were 
watched for many minutes as they called; one on the Notch Road and the 
other at the entrance to the Stony Ledge Road. On June 16 one was found at 
Saddle Ball, not far from the birds of the previous week; June 18 another was 
heard at Tall Spruces in the same territory where the 1909 and 1944 records 
were made. As the species is a late migrant, early June records cannot be con- 
sidered as indicative of nesting birds, but further investigation may well result 
in adding this Empidonax to the State breeding list. 

Among the denser stands of spruce the Red-breasted Nuthatch, the Brown 
Creeper and the Golden-crowned Kinglet nest. Some years their near neigh- 
bors are the wandering Pine Siskins, which were found in the summers of 


1941 and 1942 at the old C.C.C. Camp. 


There are also summer records for Red Crossbills; they were “common” 
in the summer of 1895, but there had been no recent records until 1944. On 
June 10, at the C.C.C. Camp, C. Russell Mason identified the call notes and 
song of this bird, and seven — including two adult males — were seen in the 
top of a spruce. On July 9 of the same year we heard two or more calling at 
Tall Spruces, and there also on June 16, 1945, Mr. Mason and the writer heard 
several calling, not only then but on three successive days. A brilliant song 
was heard once in which musical phrases were interspersed with the character- 
istic “pip” calls; this might have been indicative of a breeding pair, though 
the summer dates mean nothing in the case of this species, which may breed 
in any month of the year. These erratic wanderers are difficult to locate in the 
tops of spruces ; in 1945 they were heard on four occasions, but never glimpsed. 
Their “pip-pips” are harder and drier than the soft ‘ ‘pit” or “pip” of the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher while the “whit” of the Olive-backed Thrush is more 
liquid. However, for our part, in the distance there is enough similarity so 
that any faint pip or whit bears investigation. Other more 
have been made during the June Audubon Camp-outs. 

Mt. Greylock is an excellent place to study warblers, since some fourteen 
species nest here. The warbler counts for Junes vary considerably and are 
not conclusive, as weather conditions, routes covered and the size of the 
parties are not constant factors. During June 8-10, 1945, when a delayed 
migration was evidently taking place, Blackburnians led all the rest by a con- 
siderable margin, though this was not true in the preceding years. However. 
they and the Magnolias, Myrtles, Canadas and Blackpolls ranked highest, with 
Mourning Warblers, Redstarts, Black-throated Greens and Blues, and Oven- 
birds forming the next most numerous group. A few Northern Yellow-throats 
Chestnut-sided and Black and White, together with a Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
complete the list. 


recent records 


An uncommon to rare summer resident in most of Massachusetts, the 
Myrtle Warbler is found breeding in spruce forests in Berkshire County and 
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probably also in white pine groves in the valleys. During the last ten years, 
for which more detailed records are available, all observers report this species 
as common on Greylock. Counts of thirty birds a day both in June and July 
in the years 1944 and 1945 indicate the abundance of this warbler. Certainly 
it is found in such numbers as to give the visitor every chance to study its 
rather nondescript and puzzling repertoire of songs, as well as its habits 
while nesting. 

The Blackburnian Warbler is also an abundant summer resident of the 
spruce forest on the mountain. It is not uncommon on the Hoosac Plateau 
and is found in scattered numbers in hemlock and white pine woods through- 
out the county. Its songs may be heard wherever one approaches an evergreen 
pocket on the Greylock Range. 

The Blackpoll Warbler’s nest has never been officially recorded for the 
State, though it has seemed certain for several years that these birds breed on 
Greylock. Birds with “young so immature that they must have been of local 
origin” were reported from North Adams, in 1878, by Dr. T. M. Brewer. 
However, Faxon and Hoffmann wrote in 1905, “We have been unable to find 
it in the breeding season, even on Greylock.” It was not until a quarter of a 
century had passed that, in 1930 or 1931, Maurice Broun and John F. Tread- 
way found summering Blackpolls. From 1934 on, they were found consistently 
by Aaron C. Bagg, S. Waldo Bailey, Professor Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., Bartlett 
Hendricks, Dr. George J. Wallace and others. During the past decade we have 
found numbers of them: counts of eight to twenty a day can be obtained on 
the mountain to the 3200-foot elevation and top: on the trail leading to Saddle 
Ball, on June 16, 1945. the writer found no less than nineteen. There are sev- 
eral records of adults seen with food and acting as though young were near 
by, and a probable nest was found in 1943 by Elizabeth Ball but was broken 
up before it could be checked. On July 8, 1945, an adult was seen feeding 
a young bird on Saddle Ball. Time and patience are apparently all that are 
needed to add this nest to the State list. 

The Mourning Warbler breeds in the highlands surrounding the Range 
and in two other spots in the county, near North Adams. From the old C.C.C. 
Camp at 2500 feet, pairs may be found almost to the summit. The male often 
chooses the same kind of singing perch as the Bicknell’s Thrush — a dead tree 
overlooking the steeps below, where he sings almost constantly during the 
morning hours. One near the Power Line crossing of Rockwell Road had an 
unusually full song: Whit-whit-whit too-r-ry, too-r-ry—whit’r whit, with the 
last syllable almost a click, perhaps better written tsckik. Another common 
song has the “turtling” first, thus: too-r-ry, too-r-ry, whit, whit (whit). The 
first singer sang six times a minute, with a three-second song and a seven- 
second pause between phrases. 


As we investigate the favorite areas of the warblers and wander down the 
Hopper Trail to the Camp or down the Notch road to Tall Spruces, we should 
find at both places a pair of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers: on June 15, 1945, 
a family party of six, including four young, were observed at the Camp. The 
workings of the Pileated Woodpecker are seen in many places on the moun- 
tain, though during early summer this apparently shy bird is seldom heard 
and almost never seen. In July, 1944, one was heard calling near Mt. Fitch 
at a 2900-foot elevation above the Notch Road. 


The thrush family is fully represented. As one starts up the mountain 
Wood Thrushes are singing, then the Veery picks up the strain, and the Hermit 
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Thrush carries it higher. But it is the residepts of the heights in which we are 
most interested — the Olive-back, whose ascending spirals are heard on every 
side, and the Bicknell’s. There need be no confusion between the two birds, 
since color, call and song are distinct. The Olive-back’s call is either a whit 
or nasal qua-ah, while to our ear the Bicknell’s call is more of a pheu-eh than 
the wheu-eu of the Veery which it resembles. 


The Bicknell’s Thrush breeds nowhere else in the State, for here alone, it 
apparently finds conditions and altitude to its liking. Faxon and Hoffmann 
in 1900 called this bird a very rare summer resident on Greylock, and Dr. 
George J. Wallace, in a monograph published in 1939, reports only single or 
limited pairs there. The only exception to these low counts is in C. J. May- 
nard’s record of a dozen pairs on May 29-30, 1910, from which he concluded 
that there was a northward migratory movement in spring along the moun- 
tain chain. On July 4, 1934, a young bird was found; and on the following 
day an adult was heard calling by Professor Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., who with 
others, heard four or five singing June 27-28, 1935. During the next three 
years not more than one or two a season were reported until Ludlow Griscom, 
on June 5, 1938, found nine on the breeding grounds. Katherine Tousey found 
a pair nesting near the Summit parking lot during the Audubon Teachers 
Conference. 


June counts of singing males at the summit indicate that an average 
of seven pairs breed here. On the adjoining Saddle Ball, the State’s second 
highest peak (3200 feet), an average of five males were found on dawn walks: 
this total of twelve pairs of Bicknell’s Thrushes seems to be a rather accurate 
count for those breeding in the State. 


Though similar in form and tone to that of the Veery, the Bicknell’s song 
has a thin and wiry quality, and is different in pattern. It is characterized 
by a pause near the middle of the phrase; some idea of its form being given 
by the words “oh, sweet, dear Vere — de Vere.” (Whittle). On June 8, 1944, 
we witnessed a fine exhibition of flight songs given by several birds. This 
came just at dusk, at 9:00 p.m., D.S.T., and lasted for five minutes. On the 
same week end in 1945, we observed what Dr. Wallace also calls a flight song, 
though less spectacular in character, when the birds merely fly from one spot 
to another, singing on the wing. It was not until June 17 this same year that 
one was found giving a “true” flight song. Just before dark a bird was watched 
as he rose from the usual dead tree, and, outlined against the sunset sky and 
distant mountains, alternately spiralled upward or fell like a wind-blown leaf 
for a full half-minute before plummeting down. These flights continued in 
rapid order until it was too dark to see the performance. During them the 
“chook-chook-wee-o, we, 0, wee-o-tit-t-teree’”” (Wallace) was uttered continu- 
ously, one phrase immediately following another. This three-second song is 
usually followed by a pause of some six or seven seconds, and is given from 
five to eight times a minute during the evening song period. The tone may 
not be as beautiful as the Hermit’s, nor the form as musically lovely as that 
of other thrushes, but there is a fascination about it, whether because of the 
locale, the carrying quality of the mist-laden air, or because in Massachusetts 
it can be heard only on this mountain top — a fascination which repetition 
never dulls. One who heard the song first from Greylock’s summit has de- 
scribed it as “a little bouncing ball, scalloping its way downward.” A few 
days’ stay under right weather conditions in early June will almost certainly 
produce one of these performances. 
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After the last Bicknell’s song is stilled, birding is not yet over; drop below 
the summit to the Adams Lookout, where Barred and Great Horned Owls may 
be lured by imitations of their calls, and drawn up the mountainside by this 
supposed invasion of their territory. Saw-whet Owls have been heard rather 
regularly since Professor Eliot and party first recorded an immature bird on 
July 7, 1938. Another early record is that of Wendell Taber who says that 
on July 16, 1942, “forty minutes after sunset a Saw-whet woke up and chuckled 
a few times.” In June this smallest of all our owls may be heard calling from 
the lodge itself, or seen flying around it in the moonlight. On June 20, 1948, 
a nest and four eggs of the Saw-whet were found across from the Tall Spruces 
by Shampang and others, this constituting the first breeding record for Berk- 
shire County. From the summit, June 10, 1949, the writer heard a “wook- 
wook-wook” or “wek, wek, wek.” soft cooing notes and the bell-like call at 
7:30 a.m. 

On June 9, 1945, a late migration was evidently in full swing over the 
county and the strong light of the Greylock Memorial Beacon revealed these 
migrants to astonished watchers below. As the revolving light picked them 
up periodically, a flock of some thirty birds was seen circling the summit; 
their pointed wings and sandpiperlike calls suggesting shore birds. At the 
tower itself, small birds were performing an eery dance. Bird after bird ap- 
proached the light, seemed about to strike it, and then veered off. Flashing 
white bodies were buffeted by the strong wind and tossed up, down and around 
until the air seemed full of ghost birds. For some indeed, it might have been 
a dance of death — as it has been for hundreds of birds killed here before the 
light was turned off during normal migration periods but the following morn- 
ing check-up showed only one casualty a Red-eyed Vireo. 


It may be fanciful to refer to Greylock as an island; but as a lone atoll in 
the sea may hold much of rare interest, so in Massachusetts, by virtue of its 
rising above the rest of the State, Mt. Greylock does hold special and endur- 
ing charm for many nature lovers. 


Appended are three maps, showing some of the birds found in different 
areas on Greylock, and a list of birds found on the upper slopes of the moun- 
tain in recent times. 


List of Birds Found on Mt. Greylock, 1939-1953 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo (June 
14, 1952; Barry, Emery) 

Great Horned Owl 

Barred Owl 


Barn Swallow 
Cliffe Swallow 
Blue Jay 


Crow 


Turkey Vulture (over 
summit, June 6, 7, 1953, 
DES) 

Eastern Goshawk (June 5, 


(2 records) 


1952, over summit, DES 
and Gillotti) 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (bred 
in Tall Spruces) 

Cooper’s Hawk (Aug. 27. 
1948, Davis Crompton, 1) 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Bald Eagle. (June 7, 1953, 
1 over summit, DES) 

Duck Hawk 

Sparrow Hawk 

Ruffed Grouse 

Black-billed Cuckoo (June 
18, 1939, 3200 feet, 
Wallace, Hendricks) 


Saw-whet Owl 

Screech Owl 
1952, Ross) 

Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird 

Flicker 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Downy Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

Alder Flycatcher (usually 
at lower slopes) 

Wood Pewee 

Jlive-sided Flycatcher 


(June 14, 


Black-capped Chickadee 

Acadian Chickadee (2 
summer records; 1, E. 
Ball, June 10, 1944, sum- 
mit; 1, James Bond , 
July 12, 1952, Saddle- 
ball.) 

White-breasted Nuthatch 
(3 records; Notch Road, 
near slashing) 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Brown Creeper 

Winter Wren 

Catbird 1, (June, 1942, 
S. A. Eliot, summit) 

Brown Thrasher 

Robin 
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Wood Thrush (June 12, Black-throated Green Purple Finch 
1948, Hendricks 2500 Warbler Pine Siskin 
ft; Tall Spruces, v.o.) Blackburnian Warbler Goldfinch 
Hermit Thrush Chestnut-sided Warbler Red Crossbill 
Olive-backed Thrush Blackpoll Warbler White-winged Crossbill 
Bicknell’s Thrush Western Palm Warbler (10, Red-eyed Towhee 
Veery October 12, 1946, Slate-colored Junco 
Golden-crowned Kinglet C. R. Mason ) Chipping Sparrow (still 
American Pipit (2, summit, Ovenbird persists at old CCC 
June 6, 1953, Gillotti Louisiana Water-Thrush Camp) 
and M.A.S. teachers Mourning Warbler White-throated Sparrow 
Cedar Waxwing Northern Yellow-throat Lincoln’s Sparrow (1, Oct. 
Blue-headed Vireo Canada Warbler 12, 1946, C. R. Mason) 
Red-eyed Vireo American Redstart Song Sparrow 
Black and White Warbler Baltimore Oriole 1 (July 15, Snow Bunting (October 27, 
(rare) 1942, S. A. Eliot, 1 at 1948, in woods at 2400 
Nashville Warbler CCC) feet, Sanborn and BH; 
Magnolia Warbler Scarlet Tanager also at summit in October 
Black-throated Blue Warbler Rose-breasted Grosbeak and November, a few 
Myrtle Warbler Indigo Bunting records) 

Besides these 83 species, there are twentieth century records from the 
upper section of the mountain, for Rough-legged Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Mourn- 
ing Dove, American Three-toed Woodpecker, Phoebe, Bohemian Waxwing, 
Philadelphia Vireo, Tennessee Warbler. Pine Grosbeak and Common Redpoll, 
bringing the total number of species observed there to 93. This could un- 
doubtedly be increased if the area were covered more often during Spring 
and Fall migration and in the winter months. 

Mr. Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science, The Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, has been most helpful with advice and information, especially in furnish- 
ing many of the recent records which bring up-to-date this revision of “Birds 


of Mt. Greylock,” originally published in the Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society in 1946. Reference has also been made to Records of New 
England Birds published by the Society. 
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Next Bulletin in October 
We remind our readers that with the June issue of the Bulletin pub- 
lication is discontinued until October. Announcement of coming events 
will, however, be made to all members in the August Newsletter. 
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Birds of an Uncharted Island 


By Margorte BARTLETT SANGER 

Seven miles from the mainland of Nova Scotia, with Europe the “nearest 
country to the east,” as they tell you, lies a wild and beautiful island whose 
steep, clifflike shores, rust-colored, have given it the name of Ironbound. 
Facts reveal that years ago the island was inadvertently omitted from the 
maps of the region. Legends suggest that its inhabitants, living therefore 
as one might almost say “in no man’s land,” were released from the duties 
of subjects, from taxation, and from conscription until new maps were made. 
Today one may find Ironbound on any map of Lunenburg County, and on 
any marine chart of Mahone and Saint Margaret Bays. One would be more 
fortunate to see it rising from the sea, with its ferrous headlands, its square 
blue-green cabbage patches, and its lighthouse on a hill of emerald. 

Here live a few families of German descent, fishing. farming. and tending 
the light, which is still lit with a match, as there is no electric power yet. And 
here also live the “Careys.” 

The Leach’s Petrel, or Mother Carey’s Chicken, is a nuisance to the 
dwellers of the island. Nocturnal, the birds rise from their holes under the 
twisted roots of firs and spruces and fill the darkness with their wings and 
their eerie wailing. Like bats they flutter, like moths they crash against the 
light and fall, oily and foul-smelling, onto the pavement below. The woods 
are honeycombed with their burrows; they encroach even into the pastures 
and open fields. To the islanders the “Carey Chicken” is a loathsome thing, 
an unnecessary evil, regarded with repugnance and resignation. 

But to me it was a subject of considerable interest. My desire to see my 
first Carey in the light of day, to hold it in my hand and examine it, was met 
with reactions that ranged from incredulity to pity, with many head-shakings 
and tapping of foreheads. But I persisted, and at last a dog was provided, 
curious guides volunteered, and one afternoon we set out in a self-conscious 
procession to the colonies at the high end of the island. The odor, noticeable 
even from a distance, did not seem sickening to me, although the Lron- 
bounders, used as they were to bait and gurry, wrinkled their noses in disgust. 
There was not a sight or a sound of a bird anywhere as we approached 
only. as far as the eye could see, the holes bored into the ground, giving it 
the appearance of a giant sponge. 

The dog was put at the mouth of a burrow and told to dig. Heretofore 
the animal had shown no interest in routing out the birds. Now it pawed 
the earth with violence. 

“Don’t let him hurt it.” | begged, alarmed, but they only stared at me in 
surprise. 

There was a great flying up of soil and sticks, a scratching and a kicking. 
then a whirl of feathers. and a small gray object fluttered along the ground 
for a few feet and flopped forward. I picked up the bird and turned it over 
in my hand. It was hurt, as | should have known it would be. Worse, it was 
nearly dead. 

“Kill it.” | told the dog harshly, turning my head as he did so. 

“Well, you should be happy.” they said. “You saw your Carey.” 

They left me then, walking away without interest, and | was glad I did not 
have to feign delight. 
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“| just saw a bird that was all yellow, kind of a goldy yellow, but brighter 
underneath,” one of the school children told me excitedly. “Much bigger than 
a Summer Yellowbird,” she added with pride. 

“Are you sure?” | asked doubtfully, for I had seen Yellow Warblers that 
morning in the alder thickets. 

She led me to the place where the bird had been, and where it was still. 
It couldn’t be, I knew, yet there, quiet and intent, removing insects from the 
curled leaves with an abstracted, dreamy air, sat a female Summer Tanager. 
I had known the bird in the South; there was no question as to its identity. 
But, “We don’t have that species here,” said a leading Nova Scotian orni- 
thologist. 


A few days later, while I sat watching the Ruddy Turnstones, as I never 
tired of doing, a fisherman’s wife approached and sat beside me on the break- 
water. 

“Looking at the Checquer-backs?” she asked. (Their names for their 
birds fascinated me, Cape Drake for Red-throated Loon, Sea Duck for Eider, 
Sheldrake for Merganser.) “I saw an odd bird this forenoon. Thin and gray, 
with white in its tail.” 


“A Pipit,” I said, unhesitating, having seen one, too, walking among 
turnip roots in a plowed field. “Gray,” I had learned, was used here inter- 
changeably for “brown.” The Song Sparrows that lived among the cabbages 
were always called “little gray birds.” 


“White in the wings, too,” the woman added, as though just remembering. 


I nodded absently, taken up with the ornate and intricate beauty of the 
Turnstones as they flitted this way and that, coming to rest for a moment, 
then moving on with a brilliant flashing of wings, as diamond-patterned as a 
harlequin’s suit. And I did not think of her description again until, walking 
up the hill to the lighthouse to see the White-winged Crossbills that filled the 
air in the wooded pasture beyond with their wheat, wheat, wheat, | literally 
froze in my tracks. For there on the schoolhouse fence sat a Mockingbird! 
Slowly it preened its wings and tail, showing itself, and then glided off away 
from me along the grass. Back it came to the fence almost at once, at home 
and unafraid. And it stayed on the island for several weeks, observed with 
interest and wonder and a certain amount of pride by the inhabitants. 

‘°There are no Mockingbirds in Nova Scotia,” the ornithologist might 
have said, had he been told of it. But no one bothered to let him know. For 
he is undoubtedly the kind who, unwilling to relinquish his old charts, would 
have asserted as positively that there is no Ironbound in Nova Scotia either. 
One who has been there is happy to know better. 





An Addition to Our 1953 Check-Lists 

Mrs. Sally Gibbs, of Ithaca, N. Y., noted that the LEACH’S PETREL was 
the only bird on our Massachusetts Check-List which was not recorded in 
1953, as published in the Bulletin. She consulted Ed Gould, who worked with 
Dr. Griffin on “homing” experiments on Penikese Island last summer, and he 
told her that while he did not actually see any Petrels there, he “set his alarm 
clock for the early hours one night so he could at least hear them,” and that 
Petrels were unquestionably flying about in the dark and giving their char- 
acteristic notes, 
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On Conservation --- Whatever That Is. 


By ELizABETH VINCENT FOSTER 


Conservation noble cause 

We all accord it our applause 

We all agree it’s necessary 

Only on what it is, we vary. 

Should we conduct a little quiz 

To find what Conservation is, 

From folks we had at random picked, 

The answers would, | fear, conflict. 

“More ducks, more ducks,” 
Gus Gunner cries, 

“More geese strung out across the 
skies, 

More partridge, pheasants, deer and 
bear, 

And longer seasons everywhere 

That’s Conservation, that’s the stuff 

We back what gives us game enough.” 

Says Dryfly Harry, “I have dreams 

Of lakes and unpolluted streams 

Boiling with game fish, shore to 
shore— 

That’s what this Conservation’s for.” 

“More clams,” cries 
cod,” another, 

“Not sport, but for our groceries, 
Brother!” 

“Mine, too,” the lumberman agrees, 

“More trees is what I need, more 
trees.” 

John Farmer scoffs: “You boys, of 
course 

Have got the cart before the horse; 

No matter how you sweat and toil. 

Your groceries grow in my top-soil, 

And Conservation starts right 
there—” 

“The Garden Club,” says Mrs. Blair, 

“Follows the new Organic School’s 

Compost for Conservation rules. 

We feel that chemicals and sprays 

Poison our soils in subtle ways.” 


one; “more 


“Keeping the Law,” 


“Don’t pick wild-flowers, or just 
a few 

That’s what it means,” 
Lou, 

“It means to feed the sparrows, too.” 

And Dave, who is a First Class Scout, 

Knows it means putting fires out 

And leaving trail and camp-site clean. 


thinks Warden 


says Mary 


Green, 

Is all Conservation needs to mean.” 

“It means the birds,” cries Miss 
Dubon 

Save them from slaughter, every 
one!” 

Pronounces Dr. Anton Zee: 

“Our fauna is in jeopardy.” 

“Drainage destroys the habitat 

“Damming drowns the fertile flat 

“Wrest from the reach of selfish 
hands 

Our forests and our grazing lands 

“Guard from corrupt commercial 
stresses 

Our last remaining wildernesses 

Men who assault the lonely heights 

For peace and their souls, they, too, 
have rights.” 

How shall we sort these answers to 

Arrive at what is really true? 

Need, health, profit, recreation 

All are ends of Conservation. 

Conservation is the just 

And reasoned 
must 


course by which we 

Save from ourselves, for us, our own, 

And leave our heirs the good we've 
known. 

Who'll choose this course and steer 
us through? 

The answer, Fellow Cit.. is you. 


Bird Language 
By Merritt Moore 


Unless a man 

Takes earnestly to heart 
The talk of sparrows 
And the chit of wrens, 


He does not utilize 
The higher part 
And designate 

Of Homo sapiens. 
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Progress in Resource Conservation 
By Joun V. DeNNIs 


Not long ago the problem of dwindling soil and forest resources was one 
of the most serious with which we were faced. The future for both man and 
wildlife began to look anything but encouraging. William Vogt grimly wrote 
his Road to Survival and Fairfield Osborn The Plundered Planet. But, even 
before the appearance of these books, forces for restoration were at work. 
Slowly the fruits of scientific research were making themselves felt from the 
dairy farms of New England to the grasslands of the West. Contributions of 
eminent scientists, many of them foreigners, like Mendel, Pasteur, Koch, and 
Liebig, who made their discoveries in nineteenth century Europe. were chang- 
ing the face of American agriculture. Increased interest in forests and in the 
soil, beginning in earnest with the disastrous Dust Bowl of the early thirties, 
was leading toward amazing changes. The emphasis was shifting from faith in 
day-to-day solutions to long-range planning. The pressure of World War II 
led to further exploitation of natural resources and underlined, as never 
before, the need for permanent policies of conservation. But, thanks to our 
steady progress, instead of wasted fields and ruined woodlands, today in many 
places our countryside is greener and more prosperous than ever. Our agri- 
culture is so productive that we are faced again with the problem of surpluses. 
We are growing timber in many areas as fast or faster than it is being cut. 
Our natural resources are, for the most part, still far from exhaustion. And 
several of our wildlife species are coming back slowly from their previous 
depleted condition. 


The proper conservation of any one resource involves the conservation of 


others, just as the destruction of one leads to the destruction of others. Wild- 
life, our first resource to be ruthlessly exploited, was naturally one of the first 
to receive consideration. Beginning with the bird protection committee of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1884, the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society in 1896, and the National Association of Audubon Societies in 1905, 
the conservation movement has gained in momentum yearly. Far-sighted 
wildlife conservationists were well aware that we must conserve other natural 
resources — soil, water, forests, and minerals if any permanent success 
was to be attained. Long-range attempts to conserve all resources, however. 
were slow in developing. Those concerned with wildlife were too absorbed 
at first in gaining immediate goals the outlawing of traffic in feathers of 
wild birds, the introduction of intelligent hunting and fishing regulations, 
protection for endangered species — to evolve a comprehensive policy for the 
conservation of all natural resources. 

It is only within the past ten or fifteen years that we have begun to put 
anything like the same effort into conservation that we have for many years 
put into, say, roads or electric power. The reason for our newly aroused 
interest has little basis in either sentiment or lofty ideals. We have merely 
discovered that conservation pays dividends. Whether one is interested as a 
forester or a farmer, in these days of stiff competition it is necessary to plan 
for the future and to use the latest techniques available. There is no longer 
room for very many people wastefully to exploit their holdings and then 
move on to fresh fields. Today the trend is to rehabilitate the lands misused 
by previous generations. With the aid of new crops and new soil-improving 
techniques wasted lands are being returned to productivity. Raw gullies and 
eroded hillsides are turning back into pastures and young forests. 
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By keeping our uplands fertile and well watered and our valleys free from 
floods, we create an environment where wildlife can thrive. The various soil- 
building grasses and legumes so widely used today, not only prevent erosion, 
but their seeds provide food and their lush growth cover for wildlife. The 
growing of trees, which is generally considered the best use for submarginal 
lands, is restoring much needed habitat for woodland species. Lumbering is 
being done more and more on the basis of selective cutting, with seed trees left 
for reforestation, instead of clean cutting. The properly managed forest is pro- 
viding a permanent home for wildlife. Farm ponds and reservoirs, which are 
multiplying in number everywhere, provide more room for fish and other 
aquatic creatures. They also provide compensation to some extent for the 
loss to waterfowl of marshland that has been drained. 


The shift westward of crops formerly grown in the East is having a marked 
effect upon the abundance of wild life. The replacement in the Southeast of 
tobacco, corn, and cotton by grasses and legumes is making for an increase 
in many species of song birds and fur bearers. At the same time the irrigated 
lands of the Southwest, where we now find cotton, rice, alfalfa, and numerous 
other crops growing successfully, are more attractive to many species than 
the parched areas which were reclaimed, though we may have sacrificed some 
desert species in the changing. And, perhaps most important of all, the trend 
toward centralization of agriculture in areas best suited for it leaves other vast 
areas open to development for forests, wildlife, and recreation. 


There can be little doubt but that we are on the right road, although at 
times we seem to lose ground about as fast as we gain it. On the unpleasant 
side we find that regions once rich in wildlife have turned into sprawling 
cities or industrial areas. Our scenery is marred by objectionable billboards 
and unattractive commercial enterprises. Vast marshlands have been drained, 
and countless potholes of our northern plains have disappeared. Chemicals 
and poisons destroy the good in nature along with that which man considers 
bad. Many of our streams carry an intolerable burden of sewage and indus- 
trial wastes, and this in spite of the fact that scientific processes can eliminate 
much of such contamination. Unwise subsidies encourage the raising of crops 
on land that should be in pasture or out of economic use entirely. In the name 
of game protection or any other flimsy excuse, useful predators are still being 
slaughtered foolishly. 

Amid such complexities we need to keep level heads. Often it is possible 
to turn a seeming defeat into victory, or to win friends among those who have 
been responsible for abuse. Difficulties should not make us overly discour- 
aged, nor should accomplishment make us complacent. We have solid achieve- 
ments in all fields of conservation to give us hope, and many signs point to 
greater progress in the future. 

The wildlife conservationist no longer stands alone. The farmer conserv- 
ing soil is his ally just as much as the conscientious game warden. Indeed, 
everyone who is adding to the safety and prosperity of the nation is making a 
contribution. A country that is healthy and thriving conserves its resources, 


a country that is bankrupt and failing eats up its resources and destroys 
the very plants and soil upon which wildlife depends. Our best hope ao 
pass on a worthy heritage for future generations is to take advantage of the 
favorable opportunities that exist and to push forward with the greatest 
possible vigor. 
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Sanctuary Notes for April 
IPSWICH RIVER. The voice of the Bittern is heard in the marsh. Much 


has been written of the “stake-driver” and “pumper” by such authors as For- 
bush, Brewster, Torrey, and Allen. There are two distinct renderings of his 
most individual vocal efforts. But I think the best interpretation that can be 
put in writing is Faxon’s “plum-pudd’n.” It is a sound that carries well at a 
distance, and although of three syllables often the second one is not heard. 
One should sit on the marsh edge and listen to this recluse of the marsh as 
he serenades his mate. It intrigues one. A real Yankee bird, with no nonsense 
in demeanor. 


This is the pastel time of the year. The tints and shades of the budding 
and unfolding leaves softly color the woods and fields. The air is sweet, the 
sun warm, and a general sense of well-being comes to the rambler. Ducks 
wing across the flooded marsh and Swallows gracefully dart over the river. 
The Brown Thrasher holds forth with a garbled medley of emphatic songs. 
On slender stems the columbine sways in a gentle breeze. A large patch of 
Mayapple, or mandrake of medieval lore, causes a halt in our walk. Its soli- 
tary white flower nods from the fork between the terminal leaves. Imagina- 
tive youngsters call them green umbrellas. Close by the handsome ostrich 
fern uncurls, to reach later some six feet in height, luxuriant and tropical in 
appearance along the Rockery Brook. Soon the Carolina silverbell, Halesia 
carolina, will bloom. Its delicate white bell-like flowers on long arching 
branches will, for a few days, add a contrast to the sturdy white pines. | have 
pleasant memories of a Parula Warbler flitting about this southern tree. 


On April 6 a nonchalant Northern Shrike twittered away and a Virginia 
Rail was reported. At dusk on the 8th five Deer browsed in the west field 
along the entrance road. The 9th brought in Yellow Palin Warblers, and on 
the Lith and 24th a Winter Wren was seen. On the 14th those diminutive 
sprites of the season the Ruby-crowned Kinglets bobbed about the thickets. 
Their song is most perfect, fluent, clear, and delightful. The Rusty Black- 
birds often pass through, and I miss them, but on the 14th some seventy-five 
of them made the grandest “rusty-hinge” chorus | have heard in years. 
Thruoghout the month four Ring-necked Ducks could be seen in the Bunker 
Meadows. On the 21st we welcomed the Red-eyed Towhee and the Brown 
Thrasher. The early vireo, the Blue-headed, sang on the 24th. 


Early in the morning a Pheasant whom we have nicknamed “Gorgeous 
George” struts the field close by. Rising up on his toes and raising his wings 
he beats his body, stretching his neck he emits a loud honk-conk and defies 
the morning. Bedecked like a sultan, he too, is polygamous and maintains a 
harem of several hens. Sedately he walks about, picking a seed here and there. 
When frightened, if not taking wing, he hurries off for the nearest hedgerow 
looking not unlike some short-legged person running for the bus. 


Through generous gifts of garden clubs, many of the trees and shrubs 
here have been labeled, and we plan to continue this worth-while project. Our 
elementary course in bird identification has thirty enrolled, one couple driving 
some eighty miles from Maine to attend. The Wild Flower Garden receives 
new plants daily. With gifts continuing to come in from kind members and 
friends, the proposed remodeling of the sanctuary barn into a Conservation 
Museum and meeting room will soon be started. 

ELMER Foye 
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COOK’S CANYON. A cluster of conifers on the south side of the house. 
planted by George Cook forty years ago and now like a section of dense forest 
transplanted into the middle of our lawn, provides ideal resting cover for our 
birds the year round. From its protection, the birds dart to the stout but 
gnarled branches of an old and heavily pruned pear tree just a few feet away. 
For its survival we pray daily, for its loss would make the adjacent feeder at 
our kitchen window less interesting and less functional. In this unshapely tree, 
the best indicator of local bird populations, we saw the season’s first Evening 
Grosbeak, and the last straggler. Among its branches we have seen as many as 
fourteen species within an hour. Because of its proximity to the window, we 
can observe the seasonal changes in plumage. The olive outfit of the male 
Goldfinches, now dappled, is daily turning gold. 

Newcomers this month to the feeding station and the lawn beyond have 
included a lone Pine Warbler, a few Chipping Sparrows, one Flicker, and a 
stray Red-wing. Tree Swallows flit among the birdhouses, deciding where to 
take up residence. Cowbirds and Grackles we entertain in flocks larger than 
the earlier flocks of Grosbeaks. 

Flocks of students are also coming daily in busses from Worcester 
eager for a day outside the classroom and lunch in the pine grove. They 
seem hardly less enthusiastic when the weatherman is un-co-operative and the 
program centers around the workshop and the dining hall. 

The chief structures at the sanctuary are having a face lifting for spring. 
‘Be sure to plan a visit to Cook’s Canyon to see the improvements the next 
month or two will bring. Cedar shingles will enhance the appearance of “The 
Ledges,” and freshly painted trim on the house will create a better first im- 


pression from South Street. Campers this summer may even enjoy a short 
bout with a cold in the newly decorated infirmary. 

In the midst of this extensive activity, the stork arrived and granted ow 
fondest wish a baby girl. Davip MINER 


ARCADIA. “Thirty days hath... April,” and among them are days that 
belong to summer, days that belong to winter, and some pure, unadulterated 
spring days like unto no other season. At Arcadia during the April just gone 
we had a wealth of experiences with many facets of natural history. We had 
Bluets and Blue Herons, Spring Peepers and Spring Beauties, Mourning 
Cloaks and Mourning Doves, Bluebirds and a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: we saw 
the tiny House Wrens arrive and noted three great soaring Turkey Vultures. 
We saw the maples tinge red and watched the fields and most trees grow green 
with new life. And the wonder of it all was that it happened with such breath- 
taking speed that it now seems that April lasted less than a week this year. 

Maybe April went so quickly because so much happened. It was, of course. 
the month for cleaning up the shrub borders and transplanting. The new 
Peeper Pond Corner area of bird food shrubs and trees was completed when 
a Buddleia alternifolia arrived from the Smith College nursery, which is under 
the direction of our Advisory Committeeman W. I. P. Campbell. This section 
of the newly acquired property is now prominently graced by a three-story 
Martin house of truly magnificent proportions, ably designed and constructed 
by Benjamin Martin Shaub, and given as a gift to Arcadia Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary by Dr. and Mrs. Shaub. The Martin house is only part of a major project 
to bring Purple Martins back to the Connecticut Valley, the other part being 
an attempt to transplant eggs from Pennsylvania to Massachusetts in an effort 
to raise young which it is hoped will return to nest as adults in this section. 
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The story of the Audubon program was presented to several groups during 
April. Because the Second Congregational Church of Holyoke and the Bridge 
Street P.T.A. in Northampton both wanted to learn more about Arcadia on the 
same day, Earle Thomas came to Northampton, and the Sanctuary Director 
went to Holyoke. The latter was also the speaker at the Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing of the Forbush Bird Club of Worcester, showed the Sanctuary film to the 
Nature Recreation Conference at the University of Massachusetts and to the 
Maple Street P.T.A. in Easthampton, and talked of the research program 
and opportunities at Arcadia to the Sigma Xi faculty group at Smith College. 
An exhibit of books and pamphlets covering the natural history field was 
staged at the University as part of the Recreation Conference. 

The influx of visiting groups got off to an early start because of the mild- 
ness of the weather. We had several visits from Cub Scouts and Brownie Girl 
Scouts; also a visit from the Biology Class of Smith Vocational School. The 
regular visits of the school classes taking the Audubon Course in Natural 
Science and Conservation began the last third of the month and will con- 
tinue into the first week of June. It has also been arranged to have one third 
of the Holyoke classes having a similar course come to Arcadia, by arrange- 
ment with Miss Mary Bietzel. 

Advisory Committeeman Ted Boulais finally mastered the technique of 
making an artificial Cliff Swallow nest. Based on a design that has been suc- 
cessful elsewhere, it is hoped we can build up the Cliff Swallow population. 
If anyone wants to go into the business so that these nests can be made avail- 
able to all Society members, Mr. Boulais will part with his secret formula. 
The nests have been installed on the side of the barn, awaiting the return of the 
Cliff Swallows. 

A group of loyal Advisory Committee members turned out for our annual 
Spring Cleanup Day, making it possible to have the man power necessary to 
repair and relocate two of our roadside signs and debark logs for the bridge 
on the new trail, as well as advise with regard to the new parking lot. There 
was a fine birthday cake sent over by Mrs. Thomas, which disappeared fast al 
the lunch table after “a few” candles were puffed out by the Sanctuary Direc- 
tor. It was a most successful meeting and proved once more that many people 
believe in the value of the contribution Arcadia is making in the Connecticut 
Valley to a better understanding of the conservation of our natural resources. 


Several local organizations gave us a vote of confidence recently by con- 
tributing to the Arcadia Land Fund. They were the Hampshire County Garden 
Club, the Al’en Bird Club, and the Northampton Women’s Club. These con- 
tributions plus several from friends of the Sanctuary, one as far away as III- 
inois, brought the amount still needed to only $290.25. 

\ little Brownie Girl Scout raises a question: “What is the name of out 
State mammal?” 


Epwin A. Mason 


PLEASANT VALLEY. The first week of April was rather cold and rainy 
and only the steadily increasing numbers of Fox Sparrows and Juncos in- 
dicated the forward progress of spring. From cold and rainy it turned warm 
and sunny. Tree Swallows appeared from somewhere and swooped over the 
fields to inspect the bird box situation. Large numbers of a reddish moth and 
a number of Mourning Cloak and Compton Tortoise Butterflies were seen 
along the road, where they rested beside puddles. Spring Peepers were giving 
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their shrill cries from the beaver ponds, and the Wood Frogs emitted theit 
explosive clacks. 

April 9, marsh marigolds were coming up in the beaver ponds and the 
first Wood Ducks were in the brook below the dams. That evening “Thumper,” 
the Ruffed Grouse, was drumming, and on the 17th | entered my camera blind 
near his drumming log. where it had been set up some days before. As my 
wife and | approached the blind (she was my “go-awayster,” for her depar- 
ture would fool the Grouse into believing the blind unoccupied) the bird, 
which was on the log. scaled away through the woods, but in five minutes was 
back again. He soon began drumming at about five-minute intervals and 
continued for the next two hours. 

On April 20 Alfred Hawkes and | drove to Bash-Bish Falls to photograph 
the Duck Hawk nesting on the high cliffs there, and in the afternoon we looked 
for Rattlesnakes. A visit to one of their hibernating dens (not at Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary!) produced two large yellow Rattlers. The first was crossing 
a ledge and was photographed with ease. The second, about 3! feet long and 
thick in the body, was right in the path over which we had walked shortly 
hefore and attempted to escape by throwing itself downhill through a laurel 
thicket, but it was also finally secured. 

April 27, Al Hawkes and I drove out to try for pictures of Common Toads 
singing. In the dark the toads were unafraid, and instead of being bothered 
by our flashlights they actually came closer to us. Every tussock and shallow 
pool had its toad. At first we were afraid we would frighten them completely. 
but, blinded by the light and the even stronger mating instinct, we discovered 


that practically nothing would stop them. These toads sit up very high on 


their front legs and stay in one place for quite a period of time, swelling up 


their large throat sac (it looks like a fifth grader’s bubble gum) and forcing 
the air back and forth over their vocal cords, making a loud musical trill. 
After we had been very careful for some time not to frighten them, we finally 
threw caution to the winds and had our amphibian soloists in full song on the 
palins of oul hands. 

ALVAH W. SANBORN 


MOOSE HILL. Dark and sodden skies were the forbidding lot of the 
members of the Boston Field and Forest Club on the occasion of their fiftieth 
anniversary celebration at Moose Hill on Saturday, April 17. The persistent 
rains, however, were no deterrent to the doughty band of outdoor-minded 
folk that tramped the Sanctuary trails and climaxed their outing with the 
planting of a golden chain tree, Laburnum vulgare, near the Sanctuary head 
quarters. A dedicatory statement read by President Frank L. Hall expressed 
the hope that this golden-flowered tree would take its place in beauty on the 
Sanctuary among the other memorial trees which the club has presented in 
the past. 

Virginia bluebells, fuzzy-leaved hepaticas, and pendant racemes of dutch 
man’s breeches were among the first arrivals to lend interest to the Moose Hill 
wildflower garden. In the trillium section, where almost a dozen species of 
this attractive group were set out last fall by the volunteer efforts of Larry 
Newcomb, of Needham, the first to flower was the little Trillium nivale. the 
snow trillium. Ten days later the large white Trillium grandiflorum, the 
purple-red wake robin, and the mottled-leaved toadshade, Trillium sessile, 
were revealing their charm. As the season progressed, other wildlings in this 
garden and along the trails arose from the leaf-laden forest floor to gladden 
the eye. 
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Further reminders of the gathering momentum in the spring parade of 
green things growing were to be found in the Sanctuary ferns. These “purest 
of leaves,” with their downy fiddleheads and ingeniously coiled pinnules, 
always present a truly remarkable study in grace and symmetry as they gradu- 
ally unroll their fronds. The cinnamon, the lady, and the ostrich ferns, to 
mention a few, should each prove a most challenging and rewarding subject 
for the time-lapse photographer. Their evolvement, however, is a spectacle 
that can readily be observed on a day-by-day basis by the unaided eye. 

Trilling toads within a hand’s grasp was one of the particularly delight- 
ful sounds that fascinated groups of visitors during the busy vacation week of 
April 18. Even during daylight hours these amphibian occupants of the Sanc- 
tuary lily pool would inflate their flabby vocal sacs to an alarming degree and 
call out before spellbound listeners with unhindered spirit. We wondered if 
bufonid notes at such close range ever fell upon more rapt ears. 

If the pools and ponds in the area were resonant with the calls of frogs 
and toads, it was the flowering maples, the cherries, and fragrant sassafras 
that yielded the voices of arriving birds. By the end of the month there could 
be singled out from the general medley of spring song the notes of Towhees, 
Catbirds, Mourning Doves, Least Flycatchers, and Chipping Sparrows. Es- 
pecially emphatic were the songs of Bluebirds, Purple Finches, and Oven- 
birds. The vanguard of the “butterflies of the bird world” included the Pine, 
Black and White, Black-throated Green, and Yellow Palm Warblers. Along 
the Meadowbrook and Big Pine trails there frequently arose the hollow sound 
of “partridge thunder” with its whirring tempo. In short, it was a time when 
only the most urgent of life’s demands would seem to justify one’s being in- 
doors. 

The latest news concerning Lotor, Moose Hill’s inimitable raccoon, is that 
he was last seen about the Sanctuary headquarters on the afternoon of April 
18, when he was on hand to probe the pockets of a large number of Sunday 
visitors. Despite his obvious affection for human kind, it would now appear 
that his final choice may have been made in answer to the stronger and more 
elemental call of his wild forebears. 

ALBert W. Bussewitz 





Society’s Film to be Shown at 
International Ornithological Congress 

On the evening of the opening day of the XI International Ornithological 
Congress, which is being held this year from May 29 to June 5 at Basel, Swit- 
zerland, Miss Katharine Tousey, Associate in Education on the Audubon staff 
and official representative of the Society at the Congress, will present the film 
‘“Audubon’s America.” 

This Congress is held every four years in a different country, to report on 
the world’s ornithological achievements. In 1950 the Congress was held in 
Sweden, with Dr. Alexander Wetmore, presiding. This year’s Congress in 
Switzerland, of which Sir Landsborough Thomson, of London, is president, 
will be attended by over five hundred members from thirty-six countries. Dr. 
Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., also a member of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, will discuss “Biology of Penguins” at the morning session on June 2. 

While attending the Congress, Miss Tousey will participate in some of the 
excursions being planned to observe typical birds of the region. Next winter 
she expects to return to England to make further presentations of “Audubon’s 
America” before bird clubs, schools, and scientific societies of the British Isles. 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum — June, 1954. 


“Sumer Is Y-Cumen In” 
“No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” (1) 

James Russell Lowell, erudite Professor of Belles Lettres at Harvard and 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review, knew and loved 
his New England countryside throughout the changing seasons and his all-too- 
brief references are often charming bits of description. But with Lowell, as with 
many of us today, June was perhaps the favorite among the months. 

“Frank-hearted hostess of the field and wood, 

Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading tree, 

June is the pearl of our New England year. . . 

May is a pious fraud of the almanac, 

A ghastly parody of real Spring 

Shaped out of snow and breathed with eastern wind. . . 
July breathes hot, sallows the crispy fields, 

Curls up the wan leaves of the lilac-hedge, 

And every eve cheats us with a show of clouds 

That braze the horizon’s western rim. . 

But June is full of invitations sweet, 

Forth from the chimney’s yawn and thriced-read tomes 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 

That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue.” (2) 

Thrice fortunate are those who can accept June’s “invitations sweet .. . to 
leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts.” In these days of shorter work- 
hours, longer week ends, faster transportation, and daylight saving, our beauti- 
ful New England countryside bids us take advantage of such invitations as only 
the favored few could do in the days gone by. How much there is of interest 
awaiting the seeing eye! Seashore and mountains, farmlands and forests, birds 
and beasts, colorful flowers and graceful ferns, each has its especial attraction 
and each extends its cordial invitation to the wayfarer, the nature lover, the poet, 
and the artist. With such a profusion of inducements, it is indeed difficult to 
make a choice of where to go or what to see. Again Lowell names his selection 
among the feathered folk of this most delightful season. 


“A week ago the sparrow was divine; 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come; 

But now, oh rapture! Sunshine winged and voiced, .. . 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June.” (2) 
And again lapsing inio the Yankee twang of the Biglow Papers, Lowell gives us 
a vividly true picture which lingers in our memories, 

* ‘Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or, givin’ way to *t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air.” (3) 
May your summer of 1954 be a happy one, with bobolinks gurgling and catbirds 
calling ;— 

* ‘Come forth!’ my catbird calls to me, 

‘And hear me sing a cavatina, . . 

May not New England be divine? 

My ode to ripening summer classic?’ ” (4) 

J. B. M. 

(1) The Vision of Sir Launfal. (2) Under the Willows. (3) Sunthin’ in the 
Pastoral Line. (4) The Nightingale in the Study. 
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Wood Duck Populations at Arcadia 


By Epwin A. Mason 
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The effects in many States of an open season on the Wood Duck, even 
though the bag limit has been legally only one bird per gunner, has caused 
concern to many people. An inquiry from the State of Illinois was received 
at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary as to whether we could contribute data to a 
nationwide study of the status of this beautiful waterfowl. In order to reply 
adequately, it was necessary to collate the data in the files of monthly records 
of birds observed at the Sanctuary with the aid of many bird watchers since 
the Sanctuary has been administered by the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
This information was later translated into a graph, which presented such an 
interesting picture of the Wood Duck populations recorded at the Sanctuary 
during the period 1944-1952 that it was felt it should be presented in the 
Bulletin. 


The line AA on the accompanying graph shows an average of the numbers 
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of Wood Ducks recorded for the months of \ugust. September, and October. 
The line BB was added to the graph at the suggestion of Dr. Charles H. Blake. 
By smoothing out the abrupt peaks and valleys, it perhaps makes possible a 
more accurate visualization of the course of the Wood Duck population. Dr. 
Blake interprets line BB as indicating a sharp break downward in the Wood 
Duck population in 1944-1946, with a nearly constant population thereafter. 

The Wood Duck records here presented indicate the value of compiling 
carefully made field observations. Obviously, accurate counts or carefully 
made estimates are essential. The check mark against a list is valueless for 
this purpose. In many instances field records can be made which will break 
down the numbers observed by age groups and ‘or by sexes, all of which addi 
tional information is extremely worth while when as accurate a picture as 
possible is desired of a wildlife population. By such yardsticks wildlife ad- 
ministrators are able to determine what happened to populations under certain 
circumstances, Also, by such yardsticks programs can be formulated which 
are calculated to benefit diminishing wildlife populations. In short, quantities 
of sound information on wildlife species, consistently kept over long periods 
of time, are needed for programs of Conservation in Action. 


News of Bird Clubs and Audubon Societies 


Tue AupuBon Society or New Hampsuire will hold its Annual Meeting at the Water 
ville Inn, Waterville Valley, N. H.. Saturday and Sunday, June 19 and 20. The program 
includes a Saturday afternoon field trip, led by Tudor Richards; an illustrated talk, “A 
Trip to Bonaventure,” by Miss Betty Ball, of Rutland, Vt.; and Sunday morning field 
trips to Mt. Osceola and Waterville Valley. 

The joint annual field meeting of the Vermont BoranicaL CLup and the VERMON' 
Birp Cius will be held at Rutledge Inn and cottages, Lake Fairlee, Vermont, June 22-25 
Field trips have been planned to bogs and good birding territory within a radius of ten 
to twenty-five miles, also a more-distant mountain trip. The meeting is open to anyone 
interested in attending. Ernest E. Smith, of Burlington, Vermont, is president of the 
Botanical Club, and L. Henry Potter, of West Rutland, Vermont, is president of the Bird 
Club. Miss Marion L. Smith, 429 South Willard Street, Burlington, Vermont, serves as 
secretary for both clubs. 

THe ALLEN Birp Crus of Springfield is planning a Saturday outing, including lunch 
at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox, on June 5, led by Daniel C. Trombla. On June 12 
the club will be guests of Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Piper on an afternoon trip to Wilbraham 
Mountain. J. Edward Hyde is in charge of the week-end trip to Mt. Greylock Summit, 
June 18-19. 

Tue Hartrorp Birp Stupy Cus plans to attend, on June 5, the all-day meeting of the 
Connecticut Federation of Bird and Nature Clubs, at Chatfield Hollow, Cockaponset State 
Park, Killingworth. At the meeting of the club on June 8, in charge of the Field Com 
mittee, there will be a Report of Spring Census. A picnic supper to Beach Estate, Vernon, 
is scheduled for June 12, and on Saturday, the 19th, Mrs. Robert Risley will guide a field 
trip to Station 54, South Windsor. 

Events scheduled for June by the Forsusn Biro Crus of Worcester include a field trip 
to Paxton on Sunday, the 6th, led by Lloyd Jenkins. The Executive Board and Program 
Committee of the Club will meet at the Natural History Museum the evening of June 17 

An all-day trip to Plymouth Beach, led by Miss Jane O’Regan, is scheduled by the 
SoutH SuHore Biro Crus for Sunday, June 6. The trip will leave at 7:30 a.m. from the 
parking space behind the Adams Academy, Quincy. The recorder for the club is Sibley 
Higginbotham, of Wollaston, GRanite 2-8578. 

On June 7 the Stanton Birp Crus, of Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, will enjoy a picnic 
supper at Thorncrag and at the same time inspect new roads and improvements in the 
area. Chairmen for the occasion are E. C. Higgins and C. L. Eastman. 

The outing program of the Watrersury Naturaist CLus includes attendance, on June 
5, at the meeting of Connecticut Federation of Bird and Nature Clubs at Chatfield Hollow, 
Killingworth; field trip to Catskill game farm on June 12; and trip to Harkness State 
Park at Waterford on June 26, to see the house, gardens, and the collection of Rex 
Brasher bird paintings. There will be a Connecticut River boat trip in July, date to be 
announced, and a blueberry picking trip on Saturday, July 24. 
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Information Wanted 
A Questionnaire on Breeding Birds of Eastern Massachusetts 


There follows a list of species of birds, knowledge of whose breeding 
ranges is lacking or erroneous in various ways. Certain species are expanding 
their breeding ranges northward, others, it seems, are withdrawing from this 
area, some are erratic in their behavior, and on others very little can be found 
in the literature. 


The members of the Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge are starting 
to collect what information they can about these birds and their distributions. 
Any information is valuable and will be appreciated, but to be usable it must 
conform to a general pattern. We need to know the name of the observer as 
well as the date and locality, and to have definite information that what is 
reported is observed. Guesses and hearsay can be very misleading. 


The most desirable information or record is of a nest found or of parents 
feeding flightless young, but information of other sorts is valuable. A singing 
male of the species found regularly on one song perch over several days, well 
outside of the migration dates, is significant; for example, a persistent singing 
male Louisiana Water-Thrush after May 1, a persistent singing male Red-wing 


after April 1. 


Following the list are a number of questions. Do not feel that unless all or 
a majority of these can be answered there is no point in recording your ob- 
servations. Send in any definite information you have, but the more the better. 
Please send records to the writer of this article at the address given below. 


Species for which Nesting Data is Needed from the Area of 
Eastern Massachusetts North of Plymouth and East of Worcester 


Pied-billed Grebe Barred Owl Parula Warbler 

Great Blue Heron Long-eared Owl Magnolia Warbler 
Least Bittern Saw-whet Owl Black-throated Blue 
Blue-winged Teal Rough-winged Swallow Warbler 

Ring-necked Duck Cliff Swallow Myrtle Warbler 
Hooded Merganser White-breasted Nuthatch Blackburnian Warbler 
Peregrine Brown Creeper Northern Water-Thrush 
King Rail Winter Wren Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Yellow Rail Carolina Wren Yellow-breasted Chat 
Black Rail Long-billed Marsh Wren Canada Warbler 
Florida Gallinule Short-billed Marsh Wren Orchard Oriole 

Piping Plover Hermit Thrush Indigo Bunting 
Wilson’s Snipe Yellow-throated Vireo Grasshopper Sparrow 
Laughing Gull Blue-headed Vireo Henslow’s Sparrow 
Least Tern Warbling Vireo Sharp-tailed Sparrow 
Barn Owl Golden-winged Warbler Seaside Sparrow 
Screech Owl Blue-winged Warbler Vesper Sparrow 

Great Horned Owl Nashville Warbler White-throated Sparrow 


Nesting Distributions on the Outer Cape are Needed 
For the Following Species 
House Wren 

Long-billed Marsh Wren 
Killdeer Short-billed Marsh Wren 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo Wood Thrush 

Barred Owl Veery 

Crested Flycatcher Yellow-throated Vireo 
Phoebe Warbling Vireo 


Wood Duck 
Red-shouldered Hawk 


Prairie Warbler 
Bobolink 

Baltimore Oriole 
Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Henslow’s Sparrow 


Least Flycatcher 
White-breasted Nuthatch 


Golden-winged Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 


Swamp Sparrow 
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Questions which Indicate the Sort of Information that is Valuable 
At the Nesting Site 


What is the identity (species if possible) of the bush or tree or patch of herbs in 
which the nest is found? Is the nest in the center of the bush or on the edge? How 
high off the ground? 
What is the identity (species if possible) of the plants used for song perches, if the 
male is singing? 
What is the number of eggs or young? 
Is the male singing? 
Who defends the nest, male? female? 
Do they respond to distress calls; i.e., squeaking? Scold notes; i.e., “pish”? Predator; 
i.ec., mimicking a Screech Owl? 
Who feeds the young? 
Can you tell within broad limits what the parents themselves feed on? What they 
are feeding the young seeds, fat green caterpillars, beetles, flies, etc.? 
Where do the parents gather food? Is it in their nesting territory only? Or outside? 
Or anywhere, regardless of territory? Is it on the ground? Or how high in what 
kinds of plants? 
What neighboring species of birds are tolerated? What are treated hostilely? 
Does the territory of the birds seem to occupy all one type of country; e.g., a field? 
Or does it include some field, some bushes, and some trees? Does it include a garden 
and an orchard. Or is it all in the interior of a woodlot? If it is in the interior of a 
woodlot, can you find different subdivisions of it as far as the birds are concerned? 
Locality, township, county, and date. 
Wituiam H. Drury, Jr., Secretary 
Nuttall Ornithological Club 
The Biological Laboratories 
16 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass 





Cape Campout — September 10 - 12 
The annual Cape Cod Campout conducted by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society will be held the week end of September 10-12, 1954. 
An Audubon field trip by automobile to Ipswich Beach, Essex County, 
is scheduled for Sunday, August 15. Full details for both events will be 
published in the August Newsletter. 











LOOKING AHEAD: SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


JUNE JULY - SEPTEMBER 
MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE July 4 - August 14. Wildwood Nature 
Massachusetts Conservation Council Camp, Barre, Massachusetts. Boys and 
June 2, 2:00 P.M. girls. a . 
Massachusetts Audubon Society -~  & ayy “e Ye ean 1 
June 4, Staff Meeting, 9:30 A.M. - he elelior elgg vain fpr oem 


: ip wildlife sanctuaries: Arcadia, at Nezth 
June 9, Board of Directors, 3:00 P.M. ampton; Cook’s Canyon, at Barre; Ip 


OTHER AUDUBON ACTIVITIES swich River, at Topsfield; Moose Hill, 
June 46, Berkshire Campout. Head- at Sharon; Pleasant Valley, at Lenox. 
quarters at Berkshire Museum, Pitts- July 27 and August 18. Audubon staff 
field. lectures. Marblehead Neck Club of 

June 6-8, Audubon Teachers Conference, Small Gardens. ee 
Mt. Greylock. August 15. Audubon Field Trip, by auto 
June 5, 12. Ipswich River Sanctuary. mobile, to Ipswich Beach, Essex 

Saturday morning walks for all the County. 
family. 9:30. September 8-10. Audubon Teachers Con- 
June 16-26. Audubon Natural Science ference. Nickerson State Forest, 

Workshop. Cook’s Canyon, Barre, Brewster. ‘ 

Massachusetts. September 10-12. Cape Campout, with 
headquarters at Wayside Inn, Chatham. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


S. Gitsert Emivio, of Gilford, New 
Hampshire, an honorary vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
since 1940, will always be remembered 
as the leading expert of his time on 
Essex County birds and a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr. Charles Townsend. He 
was a Charter Member of the Essex 
County Ornithological Club and was 
active at club meetings, in writing for 
the Bulletin, and for years was official 
recorder of Essex County birds. He 
shares with Ralph Lawson and Jack 
d’Este the distinction of having initi- 
ated the fifty Ipswich River spring field 
trips which long antedated the forma- 
tion of the Essex County Ornithological 


Club. 


Mr. Emilio was truly remarkable in 
the field and was exceedingly active 
throughout the year for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. Possessed of keen eye- 
sight, unbounded physical vigor and 
energy and a truly marvelous pair of 

ears, he was a prize field companion for anyone fortunate enough to be con- 
stantly in his company; his knowledge of the roads and good localities in his 
territory was complete. He was noted for his selflessness in any worthy cause, 
and as the various Essex County Christmas censuses were developed and per- 
fected, he was always willing to take the very poorest route. When the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union had its first meeting in Salem, no one worked harder 
than he to make that meeting a success. To the great satisfaction of his friends 
and admirers, he was subsequently elected a full member of that organization. 

Despite his natural modesty, “Gil,” as he was affectionately known, never 
hesitated to question identifications made in the field if, in his opinion, there 
was any doubt about the accuracy of the observation or the experience of the 
observer. His friendly cross-examinations are well remembered by the mem- 
bers of the Nuttall and Essex County Ornithological Clubs, and did much to 
maintain the very high standards established during the early days of these 
organizations. They were also very helpful to the younger members and 
helped to insure the accuracy of all club records. 

For over ten years Mr. Emilio had had an informal connection with the 
Peabody Museum in Salem, as honorary curator of birds. After the death of 
Albert P. Morse, he succeeded him as curator and was largely responsible for 
building up and completing a beautiful exhibit of Essex County birds. His 
friends used to laugh at Gil as being incurably provincial, as it was Essex 
County or nothing, for he could rarely be induced to leave his beloved county 
and go on trips elsewhere in the State to see new birds and add variety to his 
experience. Unfortunately, a reorganization of the Peabody Museum was 
badly needed; added space was required for more historical exhibits: the 
natural history exhibits had to be reduced and curtailed. Mr. Emilio was un- 
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happy and submitted his resignation, a fate common to many museum cura- 
tors in my own lifetime. In the meantime his children had grown up, some 
of them, at least, had become interested in farming, and Mr. Emilio moved to 
New Hampshire, where he now owns but does not operate a poultry farm and 
two small stores. He has almost or entirely abandoned the study of birds, as 
the interior of New Hampshire is pretty thin pickings compared to the wealth 
of Essex County coastal birding. However, he retains his membership in the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge, in which he always was most in- 
terested, and continues all his other ornithological affiliations. 

While his friends see him all too rarely, he has left an impression on them 
which will never be eradicated. A marvelous field man, a choice companion, 
with a somewhat conservative point of view, he cared little about what he 
thought he saw and would not allow any new birds to be added to the Essex 
County lists which he could not back up with a specimen, and he was con- 
stantly securing such specimens himself. 

LupLow GRriscoM 





To the Robin on Our Feeder, February, 1954 
By Joun C. Fiske 

*Half-frozen optimist, puffed against the cold! 

The iridescent starling looks askance 

And whistles vulgarly to see this bold 

Intruder heralding the year’s advance 

With snow still deep around us; sparrows mutter 
Of interlopers and the dearth of seed, 

Deploring from their suburb in the gutter 

That here has come another mouth to feed. 

Come, take no heed of these untidy folk! 

The dazzling cardinal greets you as a friend; 

The chickadee regards it as a joke; 

He’s blithely unconcerned with winter’s end: 

Sut to my soul your feeblest chirp can bring 

The whole returning miracle of spring. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


June 5, all day. Concord. U. S. Wildlife June 17, all day. Sharon. Miss Lawson, 

Refuge. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. CApitol 7-5618. 

June 6 (Sunday afternoon). North Read- June 19, all day. Bedford to Carlisle. Miss 

ing. Mrs. Blanchard, North Reading 4. Barry, MElrose 4-5888. Afternoon, Nahant. 

3198. Miss Thisland, LYnn 3-3128. 

June 8 (evening). Blue Hills. Miss Wollas- June 22 (evening). Lynnfield Marshes. 
BLuchills 8.2750 Miss Lavson, CApitol 7-5618. 

— ae June 26-27. Week end trip to Mt. Grey 
June 12, all day. Fay Estate, Peabody and lock. Mr. Little, WAltham 5-4295-J. 
vicinity. Mr. Goodridge, JEfferson 2-1167-J. June 29. Horn Pond, Woburn. Miss Law 
Afternoon, Ipswich River Sanctuary, Mr. son, CApitol 7-5618 
Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. July 24, all day. Automobile trip to Carver, 
June 15 (evening). Wakefield, Lake Quan- Plymouth, and vicinity. Mrs. Argue, (KEn 
napowitt. Miss Woodbury, CRystal 9-0010. more 6-3604). 





ton, 





Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
June 1 - July 29. Exhibition, “Massachusetts Crafts of Today,” lent by Fitchburg Museum 
June 1-30. Annual Exhibition, Berkshire Museum Camera Club. 
June 2, 8 p.m. Pittsfield Community Music School Concert. 
June 6, Sunday, 7 p.m. Recital, Berkshire Junior Conservatory Music School. 
June 12, 8 a.m. Hoffmann Bird Club. Mt. Greylock trip. 
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“So Much For So Little” 


Summer Opportunities 


Whether one is nine or ninety years of age, we believe he will find some- 
thing of interest in the summer opportunities offered by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. Many children of camping age are thrilled to attend the 
natural history day camps strung across the State at five of our wildlife sanc- 
tuaries. At Cook’s Canyon young people sixteen years of age or over can ac- 
quire interesting skills at the Natural Science Workshop. And all of our 
sanctuaries are delightful objectives for a summer drive, where you may 
bring the family or visiting guests and a picnic lunch. Last, but not least, we 
remind all who take advantage of summertime leisure for reading to investigate 


our Elizabeth Loring Lending Library of several hundred selected volumes 


many tempting titles 
desired. 


with list available on request, and mailing service if 


We are glad to welcome the following new members this month and to 
express our deep appreciation of the increased support from older members. 


Life Member 
***Storer, Miss Elizabeth, Needham 
Contributing Members 
**Allen, Mr. and Mrs. T. R., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston 
*Daniels, Miss Addie F., W. Roxbury 
Dwight, Miss Frances H., Boston 
*Gambrill, Mrs. Richard V. N., 
Peapack, N. J. 
**Gleason, Edward H., Jamaica Plain 
Supporting Members 
Altmann, Mrs. Martin, Boston 
Arms, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A., 
Blandford 
Armstrong, Miss Marion C., Athol 
Atchley, Mrs. Barbara W., Lexington 
Baker, Mrs. Ralph J., Cambridge 
Barton, The Clara, Camp, N. Oxford 
*Bigelow, Mrs. Henry F., Bolton 
*Briscoe, Frederick Y., Framingham 
*Cheney, Mrs. C. William, Wayland 
*Chisholm, William, Marblehead 
*Davis, Miss Hope M., W. Medford 
Dyer, Miss Elizabeth, Newark, Del. 
*Farr, John W., Holyoke 
Fenn, James P., Marblehead 
Forbes, Allan, Boston 
Hopkins, John B., Wellesley Hills 
*Janvrin, Edmund R. P., N. Y., N. Y. 
*Jones, Mrs. James N., Winchester 
Joslin, Elliott P., Camp, Charlton 
Rantoul, Miss Harriet C., 
Beverly Farms 
Rice, William H., Newton Ctre. 
Scammon, Otis, Cambridge 
Sergio, Mrs. Louis, Framingham 
Williams, Mrs. S., Farmington, Conn. 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 
***Transferred from Contributing 
Membership 


Active Members 


Adams, Mrs. Rayne, Annisquam 
Alden, Arthur O., Arlington 
Allyn, Mrs. S. B., Holliston 
Armstrong, Fritz A., E. Longmeadow 
Brown, Mrs. Roger W., Melrose 
Brush, Miss Helen N., Rumford, R. I. 
Budd, Miss Lillian J., N. Haven, Conn. 
Cameron, Gordon, Wilbraham 
Christian, Mrs. James L., Medford 
Clapp, Clifford B., S. Hadley 
Clough, Erwin M., Saugus 
Cobleigh, Miss Maude G., Gardner 
Cochrane, Mrs. Ida, Stoneham 
Connor, Mrs. Margaret G., Needham 
Cox, Mrs. Ralph W., Kingston 
Crosby, Mrs. Ralph E., Marblehead 
Crouch, Mrs. Alice, Gardner 
Crowe, Dr. Thomas J., Northampton 
Cutter, Mrs. Phillip, Gardner 
Dahlin, Miss Edith, Milaca, Minn. 
Davis, Joel P., Marstons Mills 
Dawson, Mrs. John Edward, Holliston 
Dayton, Theodore R., M. D., 
Rutland Hgts. 

Doherty, Mrs. Allan J., Dorchester 
Doten, Mrs. Edith C., Plymouth 
Downey, James, Boston 
Fantasia, Mrs. Margaret, Watertown 
Feldman, Albert Edward, Cambridge 
Fischer, Mrs. Edward, Holliston 
Flynn, Mrs. Sophie M., Walpole 
Foster, Mrs. J. Paul, Hingham 
Frost, Mrs. Raymond J., Albany, N. Y. 
Gariepy, Armand J., Barre 
Garrison, Lloyd McK., New York, N. Y. 
Golden, Miss Nancy, Framingham 
Gortner, Mrs. Charles F., 

New Canaan, Conn. 
Grant, Mrs. Irving J. M., Quincy 
Green, Dorrance T., Wilbraham 
Gundersen, Cameron B., Watertown 
Hallowell, Mrs. William L., Lenox 
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Hamlen, Nathaniel, Wayland 
Hardon, Burr, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Haynes, Mrs. H. Weimer, Dedham 
Henshaw, Miss Pearl B., Buzzards Bay 
Herter, Mrs. Christian A., Millis 
Heslam, Miss Barbara, Gardner 
Hirth, Mrs. David R., Deerfield 
Hodgdon, Theodore, Wilbraham 
Holmes, Mrs. W. S., New Haven, Conn. 
Hornblower, Mrs. Ralph, Boston 
Inman, Mrs. John K., Brookline 
Jacobs, Mrs. Sylvia B., S. Duxbury 
Johnson, Mrs. Edith M., Dartmouth 
Johnston, Mrs. Emory B., Agawam 
Jones, Mrs. Daniel Fiske, Boston 
Jones, William A., Wollaston 
Juel-Larsen, Mrs. Niels, Gt. Barrington 
Kaynor, Mrs. W. K., Wilbraham 
Kile, Neil E., Squantum 
Koe, Mrs. Arthur, Dedham 
Lawson, Frank B., Dedham 
Leonard, Mrs. Mahlon F., Plymouth 
Livingston, H. R., Pittsfield 
Lovell, Mrs. George B., 

New Haven, Conn. 
Lovering, Mrs. Lewis H., III, Melrose 
Lyman, John R., Wilbraham 
MacNeil, Mrs. Walter, Quincy 
Magoun, Richard, W. Medford 
Mannering, Miss Dorothy, Wellesley 
McCormick, Joseph, Albany, N. Y. 
McGuckian, John W., Roslindale 
McPherson, Mrs. Charles C., 

Southampton 

Milsopp, Mrs. H. D., Hamden, Conn. 
Mirowski, James, Boston 
Monroe, Mrs. Robert L., W. Newton 
Mooney, Miss Anne, Dedham 
Mullins, William H., Cambridge 
Nute, Miss Helen E., N. Conway, N. H. 
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O'Doherty, Miss Elizabeth A., Boston 
Orlando, Miss Rosanne, Boston 
Palmer, Wayne N., Newport, R. I. 
Paul, Mrs. Charles A., Holliston 
Percy, George A., Bedford 
Prescott, Mrs. Allen, Medford 
Prybot, Mrs. R. J., Gloucester 
Rankin, Mrs. Andrew M., Dedham 
Richardson, Mrs. Henry H., Brookline 
Rogers, Mrs. John, Quincy 
Rogers, Mrs. Sherwood, Hamden, Conn. 
Sawyer, Kenneth E., Reading 
Scholander, Mrs. Susan Irving, 
Woods Hole 

Shaw, Everett W., Granby 
Simkin, Mrs. Stanley, Pittsfield 
Smallwood, Mrs. Alma B., Boxford 
Smith, Mrs. Bernard F., Buzzards Bay 
Smith, Mrs. Frank Wesley, Holliston 
Stard, John R. C., Squantum 
Stevenson, Mrs. Earl P., Newton 
Stewart, Miss Ena S., Gardner 
Taveau, Miss Marie, Barnstable 
Thayer, Miss Eleanor, W. Newton 
Tomson, Mrs. Blake, Needham 
Toomey, Mrs. Vincent R., Marblehead 
Underhill, Miss Barbara Ann, 

Washington, D. C. 
Viens, John, Lynn 
Walker, Mrs. William R., Storrs, Conn. 
Walsh, Mrs. J. J., Quincy 
Watts, Mrs. Samuel H., 

New Canaan, Conn. 
Weaver, Mrs. Ralph C., Plymouth 
Wellman, Miss Harriet V., Annisquam 
Wells, Mrs. Leah, Ipswich 
Woodin, Mrs. W. J., Darien, Conn. 
Zazulah, Miss Pauline, Boston 
Zottoli, Mrs. Anthony, Quincy 


June Meeting of Bird-Banders 

The spring meeting of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association will be 
held on Saturday, June 19, at Wild Acres, the home of Professor Lawrence B. 
Chapman, Princeton, Massachusetts. The meeting will be called for 10:00 
A.M. Those attending should bring their own lunch. To reach Princeton 
village: From Boston, follow routes 2 and 31, or routes 9, 140, and 62; from 
Worcester via Holden by routes 122A and 31; from Hartford and points in 
Connecticut, leave route 20 at Charl.on City and take routé 31. At Princeton 
village, take route 62 toward Barre. About 3 miles from village turn sharp 
right just before route 62 crosses the railroad track. Go one mile to four 
corners, and at four corners turn right and go one mile to sign “Wild Acres, 
L. B. Chapman.” From western Massachusetts via Barre, turn left just after 
crossing railroad track at sign marked “Chapman.” 


A Correction 
The 210 species of birds credited to Miss Virginia Armstrong under “Con- 
tributors and Their Totals” in a report of birding for the year 1953, page 147 
in the April Bulletin, should have been listed under the name of Mrs. V. G. 
Armstrong, Miss Armstrong’s mother. Both mother and daughter have long 
been active with the Massachusetts Audubon Society in field observations. 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF 
BRITAIN AND EUROPE. By Roger Peter- 
son, Guy Mountfort, P. A. D. Hollom, with 
an Introduction by Julian Huxley. Text 
pages 352, 380 distribution maps, 1200 iilus- 
trations, 650 in colour, 16 text figs. with 2 
end covers of silhouettes. Simultaneously 
published by Collins in London and Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $5.00 in 
U.S.A., 25 shillings. 


This eagerly awaited book is so superla- 
tively well done that it will probably have 
the greatest sale of any bird book in the 
English language, and Americans having 
no immediate intention of taking a trip 
to Europe would be foolish not to buy it 
for its informative value, as they can learn 
something about American birds from it. 


The reviewer, long an ardent friend and 
admirer of Peterson, is so enthusiastic that 
he cannot refrain from a personal note. As 
a young man [| made sixteen trips to 
Europe and, possessing many of the works 
cited in this volume, undertook to sweat 
out the birds of Europe as best I could, 
entirely alone and unaided by any expert 
or seasoned companion. It was really my 
personal tragedy that this work did not 
exist. As I pore through its informative 
pages, the common birds I missed in areas 
where I have often been, the crazy things 
I thought I saw in parts of Europe where 
they do not occur! The ways of telling 
one species from another I could not find 
out from the books I possessed, while actu- 
ally my European ornithological library 
was quite respectable! 

Dr. Huxley’s laudatory introduction is 
really another way of saying why this book 
was needed, and tells of the contributions 
of three authors. Peterson provided the 
now-famous “method” and all the illustra- 
tions, Mountfort primarily the descriptive 
text, and Hollom the maps and distribu- 
tional notes. One gathers that between 
the three of them they know in life all the 
551 species of European birds. As there 
are 650 birds in color, there is plenty of 
room for females, immatures, or winter 
plumages. 

This guide follows the familiar revised 
Field Guide to the Birds in introducing 
numerous silhouettes, and pictures of 
ducks, hawks, and shore birds in flight, 
all of which are excellent as usual and 
show, if anything, a further increase in 
Peterson’s genius and ability. The descrip- 
tive text follows the Peterson method 
closely, with able diagnoses of family or 
generic groups. In technically extremely 
difficult birds like warblers, they even give 
a cut of the primary or “wing formula,” 


Most 


used 


often more important than color. 
fortunately the of families 
follows Wetmore and American works, and 
not that of the great Handbook of British 
Birds, while technical names follow British 
usage primarily. Common names are given 
in five European languages, with a North 
American equivalent when needed, such 
as loon for diver, guillemot for murre, 
when usage varies. Subspecies are almost 
entirely omitted, having the rare cases 
where they are recognizable in life, a 
happy solution, where ridiculous “splitting” 
and disagreement is now, alas, the almost 
universal order of the day. 

The distributional maps are an outstand 
ing and useful feature of the book, black 
for breeding ranges, and black inside 
a dotted white line for winter ranges if the 
bird occurs in Europe at that season. One 
of the difficulties of European ornithology 
is that we have a small continent divided 
into numerous small countries, the fluid 
boundaries of which do not in the least 
coincide with faunal, climatic, or zoogeo- 
graphic concepts. The net result is that a 
detailed outline of range or seasonal dis- 
tribution often takes paragraphs of text, 
making very wearisome reading, here happ 
ily and brilliantly abbreviated. It must 
have taken enormous labor in culling the 
local faunal literature. Even at that the 
map often takes some close study, and 
users must get in their minds the present 
boundaries of the numerous countries and 
just where the higher mountains are that 
contain islands of northern birds. In a few 
simple cases no maps are needed. 

An original feature is a greatly expanded 
chapter on “How to Identify Birds,” with 
illustrations on shape, type of wings, tail, 
bill variation, behavior habits on tree 
trunks, in water, methods of taking off 
from water, in flight, and other variations 
in color patterns. Not original, but again 
thoroughly characteristic, is Peterson’s ex- 
treme generosity of spirit. If oniy I were 
foolish enough to believe him and his co- 
authors, whatever merit the book possesses 
is entirely due to the advice, aid, and con- 
structive criticism of a long list of the or- 
nithologists of Europe! 

Some cracks are expected from any 
alleged “competent” reviewer. The color 
plate of the drake Gadwall is far too blue 
gray in numerous copies examined. I am 
amused to learn that the Black-necked 
Grebe winters along roasts! 


sequence 


In six happy hours of close reading, I 
learned more about the birds of Europe 
than in several years’ travel. I salute the 
authors for a splendid job, superlatively 
well done! LupLow GRISCOM 
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Extraordinary 
Value 
Extraordinary 
Glass 


WIDE ANGLE 7x35 


The very best 
for field or home These magnificent binoculars have hard-coated lenses 
: and prism surfaces, 2 achromatic and | simple lens in 
~ ()() each ocular to provide an exception field of 520 feet 
PY! at 1000 yards. (The usual field is 381 feet). Central 
r focusing, single eye adjustment for perfect definition. 


plus 10% Federal Tax Excellent brightness. Complete with finest quality 


‘ : igskin case and carrying straps. 
Special until July 15th to “" = , 


friends and members of the 


Audubon Society. Pl - ‘ , , 
ian tte pe ater oR so eng as Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


~ STODDARDS 


Monday Bromfield 
Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Street 
HAncock 6-4187 
New England Headquarters for Bausch & Lomb and All Quality Binoculars 
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TRADE-INS 
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ISLE AU HAUT BUSHNELL * SWIFT 


A Bird Paradise and BINOCULARS e MONOCULARS 


A Comfortable Inn .. . TELESCOPES 


Accommodations usually available at All types and prices. 


POINT LOOKOUT CLUB Postpaid. Free Trial Period 
P. O. Box 1422, Boston, Mass. Buy from a Museum Curator 
After July 1 — Lookout, Maine is a professional user of 


who 





optical equipment 


Send stamp for 
Sanderson Brothers “Binoculars Begin With M.” 
Creators of 
Fine Printing and Lithography BARTLETT HENDRICKS 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. Press ae 
Rockland Boston Providence = Box 50-1 
2000 Liberty 2.9196 JAckson 1-341] Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The ANCHORAGE 


GRAND MANAN, NEW BRUNSWICh 


Grand Manan is an unspoiled Bay of Fundy 
island off the coasts of Maine and New 
Brunswick. THE ANCHORAGE is a guest 
colony within the Provincial Wild Life 
Sanctuary. It has been the Summer head- 
quarters of many Audubon Society natural- 
ists. 

Over 250 bird species have been recorded. 
The olive-backed thrush, woodcock and 
white-winged crossbill find a natural hab- 
itat in the spruce forests. Adjacent islands 
afford excellent nesting study of puffins, 
arctic terns, gulls, petrels, guillemots, ete. 
ACCOMMODATION is available — June 
through September. For further informa- 
tion write: 


GERALD E. and SALLY L’AVENTURE 
Grand Manan, N. B., Canada 





DISCOVER ANEW VACATION LAND 
7HEDIMBER PRAILS INN 


IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. 


Mountains, lakes and ancient forests to explore; 
cascading streams, miles of scenic trails. A 1400- 
acre wild life sanctuary where deer, beaver, otter, 
grouse, pileated woodpeckers, horned owls and 
scores of other hard-to-see birds and beasts are 
unafraid and abundant. 


A small inn with a reputation for gracious country 
living in a_ setting of surpassing natural beauty. 
private beach, riding, tennis, boating. Special 
attention to children. Golf nearby. bh guests. 
American plitn. 


Address the Ina, Timber Trails Club, Sherman, Conn. 
Opening for the season on May 28. 





HALFTONES AND LINE PLATES 


for the Bulletin 
are made by the 
HARVARD ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 
79 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 





Headquarters 
Nationally 
Advertised 


BUSHNELL 
BINOCULARS 


Complete 
Line 
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Large Selection of 
NEW BINOCULARS 


Large Selection of Rebuilt Binoculars 


F. C. Meichsner Co., Inc. 
157 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


HA 6-7092 
Members of Audubon Society 


Mail and phone orders filled 
Expert Repairing 





WILD BIRDS 
ADD 
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TO YOUR 
GARDEN 
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Automatic Bird Feeder 
$3.75 Postpaid 


Attract the Birds 
with our 
Patented Automatic Feeder 


Write for free folder 
on other Wild Bird Feeders 


Audubon Workshop, Inc. 
Box 67, Wonder Lake, Illinois 








When dealing with advertisers please mention the BULLETIN. 
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DR. ARTHUR A. ALLEN was the first 
Professor of Ornithology in a North 
American University, and Cornell is 
justly proud of kis achievements. Over 
10,000 students have learned about 
birds from him; his books and lectures, 
and coler photographs of birds are out 
standing in beauty and technical per- 
fection. Dr. Allen is a long-time con- 
tributor to National Geographic Mag. 
azine, a contributing editor of Audubon 
Magazine, and Audubon Screen Tour 
lecturer. His newest book is “STALK 
ING BIRDS WITH A COLOR 
CAMERA.” 


*‘“A Good Binocular 


Makes Easy Identifications” 
WRITES DR. ARTHUR A. ALLEN: “Since there are no blue or green 


pigments in the feathers of American birds, the observed color will 
depend on the andgle of the light and the clarity of the image. A good 
binocular, highly corrected for color aberrations, makes easy identifi- 
cations — poor binoculars may be misleading.” 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages 
of useful information you should know 
before you buy any binocular. Tells 
how to select a glass for your own 
use. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
12430 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Sy BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


Balcoted Optics 


RS . 
$170.50 }> Ae 
Federal Tax : 
Included 
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From Our Correspondence 


A Note from Vermont 

“I am just a new member of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society my second 
Bulletin came yesterday and | have al- 
ready had my money’s worth! I report, 
as requested, on Evening Grosbeaks. On 
March 4, 1954, a male EG, banded leg, 
right; red mark, right wing... . : Apparently 
from Berlin, N. H. Then this morning 
(March 14) as a climax to this identifica- 
tion | was awakened by EG calls. I counted 
for sure 110 in the tops of rock maples 
over feeding stations. There were more, 
perhaps up to 130. . . We have lived in 
Vermont seven years. . . This winter has 
been especially interesting as we have had 
a large flock of Purple Finches since be- 
fore Christmas. Other birds: Chickadees, 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Brown Creeper, 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, four pairs 
of White-breasted Nuthatches, one Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, and Ruffed Grouse. 
Last fall grouse stripped the multiflora 
rose hedge of hips. Fun to watch! 
Migration time in Vermont is wonderful. ” 
Townshend, Vermont Mrs. P. D. Sherman 


Interesting Winter Visitors 


“We are feeding about fifty Evening 
Grosbeaks daily, and among our wintering 
birds two Myrtle Warblers have been with 
us constantly, eating suet and butternut 
squash. We had a Migrant Shrike three 
feet from one of our window feeders and 
had to discourage him. We are proud of 
our large flock of Purple Finches and 
Goldfinches.” 


Bridgewater, Mass. Mrs. Warren Harding 


New England in Florida 


“A Hobby Show was staged in Daytona 
recently. My outstanding hobby is collect- 
ing birds’ nests (after the birds have left 
them, of course) and I entered thirteen of 
my nests in the Hobby Show, labeled 
“Nests of New England Birds.” They 
created considerable interest among the 
visitors, not only those from New England 
but from other parts of the country as 
well . . . Of course there were humorous 
incidents, as when a man said to his wife, 
presumably, “That’s not a Hummingbird’s 
nest. I’ve seen them,” and he measured 
two or more inches on his finger, “as long 
as that, and they hang from a branch of 
a tree,” and his wife was duly impressed 
with the knowledge of her better half. 
was not able to convince him of his error 
as possibly I might have done had I had 
a Vireo’s nest to show him, for I heard 
him mumble as he turned away, “No 
Hummingbird ever made that nest, I know.” 
Daytona Beach, Florida Addie B. Hobbs 
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“BRIDAL SUITE” 


PHOTO BY W. BRYANT TYRRELL 


MOTHER BLUEBIRD FEEDING 
YOUNG IN HYDE’S ROOM 100 


Side of house removed to show the hungry 
brood anticipating a tasty morsel! Every 
HYDHOME is guaranteed to get a bird! 


Available from your local dealer or 


$5.45 Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


All Hyde products are recommended and 
endorsed by the National and Massachu- 
setts Audubon Societies and the National 
Wildlife Federation. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


56 Felton Street Waltham 54, Mass. 








Membership Develops Conservationists 
Dear Mr. Mason: — I do wish I could send 
a larger contribution . . . Since all such 
come from my house money I can’t be as 
generous as I should like to be. Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society surely deserves ut- 
most support by conservation-minded 
people and all “potentials” . . . The Bulletin 
is stimulating and most progressive. There 
is a glow of inner pride and a greater 
desire to actively support conservation 
work when affiliating with groups such as 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
National. What exemplary work you are 
doing! Of course conservation has ever 
been in my heart. May you reap a profit 
able harvest in all ways toward your “Spe 
cial Appeal.” 

North Carolina. Mrs 


Charlotte, G.C.P. 
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Books to take out-of-doors 


The first concise pocket guide to all the British 
and European birds. Readers will want to add 
this abundantly illustrated volume to their col- 
lections of the Peterson Field Guide Series, not 
only for the purpose of identifying the occe- 
sional trans-Atlantic vagrant but also to extend 
generally their knowledge of European birds. 
Over 1100 illustrations, nearly 600 in color, 
367 distribution maps. $5.00 


A Field Guide to the 
Birds of Britain and Europe 


by Roger Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort and P. A. D. Hollom, 
introduction by Julian Huxley. 


A 











These two authors could hardly be better quali- 
fied to describe the sea birds of the North 
Atlantic. Their experience embraces many years 
of field work along the coast and islands from 
Spitzbergen and Madeira to Newfoundland and 
the Dry Tortugas. They have paid special atten- 
tion to geographical distribution, and have pro- 
vided a unique collection of maps. The richness 
of new knowledge brought together in the vol- 
ume makes it indispensable to everyone inter- 
ested in the birds of the sea. $6.00 


by James Fisher and R. M. Lockley 








This is the story of the author's expedition with 
two other scientists and Icelandic farmer-guides 
on horseback up Iceland's greatest river to the 
great central icecap. They not only discovered 
the principal breeding ground of the pinkfoot, 
but succeeded in catching and marking no less 
than 1151 geese and goslings. $4.00 


A Thousand Geese 


by Peter Scott and James Fisher 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass 
Please send me: 
Birds of Britain NAME 
and Europe $5.00 
Sea-Birds aia 
A Thousand 
Geese $4.00 
[] check encl, ([] charge STATE 








CITY 
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For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 


——— a 


i hi . int 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 


BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Superbly decorative, for your own home 
or that of a friend. 


By Rocer Tory Peterson 
24 subjects, unframed, each 


$ 5.00 to $15.00 
$11.00 to $25.00 


By AtHos MENABONI 
Six subjects, unframed, each 
Framed 


Framed, each 


$ 7.50 
$19.50 
By Francis Lee Jaques 
Blue-winged or Green-winged Teal 
Unframed $ 7.50 
Framed $18.50 
Also a limited number of framed repro 

ductions of Audubon prints. 
in and look them over, or write 
for descriptive price list. 
Boxing and shipping extra. 
No discount on prints. 


Come 





For the convenience of our members, 
bird food and most other articles sold 
at Audubon House may also be ob- 
tained from any of our Sanctuary 
Directors. Members in good standing 
ean order by mail and have articles 
charged at Audubon House. 





Secondhand 
or 
Slightly Damaged Books 


No Discount 


Birds of New York 
Elon H. Eaton. Vols. I & II. $10.00 
Volume I only 4.50 
Audubon’s Birds of America .. 5.00 
Wm. Vogt, Ed., 1937. 
The Heath Hen 
Alfred O. Gross 
Birds of Pennsylvania 
B. H. Warren 
Audubon’s America 
Donald Culross Peattie 
Edible Wild Plants of N. A. .... 
Fernald & Kinross 
The Fulmar 
James Fisher 
Rocky Mountain Naturalists .. 
Joseph Ewan 
City of the Bees 
Frank S. Stuart 
Index to N. A. Ferns 
Maurice Broun 
Up the Missouri with Audubon 
Journal of Edward Harris 
Mammals of Eastern 
United States 
Wm. J. Hamilton 
Singing in the Morning and 
Other Essays About 
Martha’s Vineyard 
Henry Beetle Hough 


2.50 


2.00 





New and Unusual 
Long-Playing Record 
Sounds of the 
American Southwest 
$6.95 
No Discount 
Recorded in the Chiricahua Region 
and the Tucson Region of Arizona 
By Cuarves M. Bocart 


Doves, Mockingbirds, Robins, Rattle- 
snakes, Grosbeaks, Kingbirds, Wood- 
peckers, Whip-poor-will, Humming- 
bird, Owls, Crickets, Thunderstorm, 
Flash Flood, Toads, Frogs, Bobcats, 
Beetles, Javelinas (Peccaries), Moun- 
tain Lion or Puma. 
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April Summary and Field Notes 


By Ruta 


The flock of 1000 SNOW GEESE which 
arrived at Newburyport on March 31 was 
seen by many observers, April 1, and then 
the numbers dwindled to about 200 by 
April 19. By afternoon on that day only 
18 were left and before sunset they were 
seen flying north. The two BLUE GEESE 
were last seen on April 4, but the WHITE- 
FRONTED was still present at the end of 
the month with the 2000 CANADA GEESE. 
An estimated 10,000 SNOW GEESE 
stopped at Merrymeeting Bay in Maine, 
and American Brant were reported from 
several places, maximum 250 at Block 
Island, Rhode Island, April 16. 


8 species of herons included 6 reports of 
AMERICAN EGRETS, 1 SNOWY EGRET 
at Nantucket, April 12 and 24 (Clinton 
Andrews), and a CATTLE EGRET at 
Newbury, April 25. It stayed at the Colby 
Farm until the morning of April 29, when 
it was seen leaving the shed where it had 
spent the night with the cattle. Many 
people enjoyed watching the behavior of 
the bird as it fed on insects stirred up by 
the cattle. A GLOSSY IBIS was seen at 
Block Island, R. I., on April 19 by Aaron 
Bagg. 


A BROWN PELICAN at Sakonnet Pt., 
R. L, from April 10-12, was observed by 
many people, and Aaron Bagg counted 568 
GANNETS passing Block Island, R. L, 
April 16. 

Among the waterfowl, the TUFTED 
DUCK was still the most popular and was 
in Marshfield on April 21. GADWALLS, 
EUROPEAN WIDGEON, EUROPEAN 
TEAL, SHOVELLERS, and CANVAS. 
BACK were all included in the list. A 
BLACK DUCK nest with 11 eggs was 
found at Carlisle on April 19 by Henry 
Greenough, but WOOD DUCKS were few 
and far between this year. OLD-SQUAW 
numbers reached a snaximum of 3000 at 
Newburyport, and 10,000 GREATER 
SCAUP were noted there on April 3. 

The height of the hawk migration at Mt. 
Tom apparently was on April 19, when 
Mrs. Frances Elkins observed 400 BROAD- 
WINGS; TURKEY VULTURES were re- 
ported from Woods Hole (G. Kelly), N. 
Scituate (R. Higginbotham), and Connec- 
ticut Valley (F. Elkins). A BLACK 
VULTURE was seen in Peabody by 
Francis Wade. GOSHAWKS were seen at 
Plymouth (Higginbotham) and at Waldo- 
boro, Maine (D. Hayes). Several reports 
of ROUGH-LEGGED HAWKS were re- 
ceived, and an occupied OSPREY nest 
was found in the Sudbury Valley. 


P. EMERY 


A KING RAIL was first observed in 
Forest Park, Springfield, on April 3 by 
Mrs. Phinney and was still there the next 
day and seen by many people. VIRGINIA 
and SORA RAILS were first seen on April 
10 and 18. 


17 species of shore birds were recorded 
including UPLAND PLOVER, SOLITARY 
SANDPIPER, WILLET, PECTORAL 
SANDPIPER, and DOWITCHER. A 
NORTHERN PHALAROPE was dis- 
covered in Wilbraham on April 17 by R. 
Dudley Ross, the first April record ever 
for the Connecticut Valley. RED PHALA- 
ROPES were noted at both Monomoy 
(Griscom party) and Orleans (Earle), and 
Davis Crompton saw from a_lightship 
tender, 2000 RED PHALAROPES off 
Nantucket. 


White-winged gulls were present at Plum 
Island throughout the month and at Cape 
Ann through April 17. An ICELAND 
GULL was reported from Burlington, Ver- 
mont (St. Jacques), April 3, and another 
at Block Island, R. L, April 16 (Aaron 
Bagg); 5 RING-BILLED GULLS were 
seen in Concord on April 10 by the Cott- 
rells, constituting the second Sudbury 
Valley record. As many as 5 EUROPEAN 
BLACK-HEADED GULLS were observed 
at Newburyport, and a LITTLE GULL was 
still there, April 10. LAUGHING GULLS 
were first reported, April 17. 

The first record for the United States of 
the EUROPEAN BLACK-HEADED 
GULL, Larus ridibundus, was made at 
Newburyport, Mass., in 1930, by Gilbert 
Emilio and Ludlow Griscom, and the spe- 
cies has been seen there frequently since 
that time by many observers. It should 
therefore be of considerable interest to 
New England birders to learn that on Jan- 
uary 23, 1954, and January 24, 1954, a bird 
of this species was observed near the head 
of the Richmond ship channel just north 
of San Francisco, California; the bird was 
first seen by Jack Guggolz and later by A. 
Laurence Curl, Cogswell, and Alexander 
Sprunt, IV. Apparently the only other re- 
port of the Black-headed Gull on the 
American Pacific coast is that of O. J. 
Murie (Auk 62, 1945:313), who reported 
the collection of a second-year Larus ridi 
bundus sibericus in Kiska Harbor in the 
Aleutian Islands, Alaska, on June 4, 1937. 

BARN OWLS were reported from 5 
places, the last SNOWY OWL at Plum 
Island was seen April 11, a LONG- 
EARED OWL was seen flying close to a 


house in South Lincoln, April 22 (Arm 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore. Natural Science. and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Netural History, including 
all books reviewed in the Bulletin. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are entitled to a discount 
of ten per cent on most books (no discount if marked *). 


Feeding and Related Behavior Wild Flowers and 
of Hummingbirds How to Grow Them 
Frank Bene E. E. Steffek 
Sea-Birds . A Guide to Bird Song 
James Fisher—R. M. Lockley Aretas A. Saunders 
Shorelands Summer Diary .... 8.00 
C. F. Tunnicliffe 
“Life Histories Central Trees of the Eastern 


American Birds *10.00 U. S. and Canada 
Alexander F. Skutch W. M. Harlow 


*Maine Birds *5.00 


. Beginners’ Guide to 
“ Ss, > > x . 
Ralph Palmer Seashore Life 


Leon A. Hausman 


How to Know the Mosses 
Elizabeth Marie Dunham 


American Seashells 
A ag, ewe rong reference book. Bestances’ Guide to 
— _ Fresh-Water Life 
Leon A. Hausman 
Guides to Bird Finding 


East of the Mississippi 


Icebound Summer 
Sallie Carrighar 
A. C. Bent’s “Life Histories”? (bound) 
*Wagiails, Shrikes, Vireos .. *6.00 r a 
. Wood Warblers *7.50 “a .. Paien 
“Natural History of Mammals *5.00 Field Guides 
Francois Bourliere Roger Tory Peterson 
*Those of the Forest *4.75 Field Guide to the Birds .... 
Wallace Byron Grange Field Guide to Western Birds 
The Outdoor Guide ° Field Guide to Birds of 
Luis M. Henderson Britain and Europe 
How to Make a Home Field Guide to Shells of 
Nature Museum a Atlantic and Gulf Coasts .... 
Vinson Brown Percy A. Morris 
Book of Wild Pets ° Field Guide to Shells of 
Clifford B. Moore Pacific Coast and Hawaii .... 
Lives of Wild Birds 3. Percy A. Morris 
Aretas A. Saunders Field Guide to the Butterflies 
Limits of the Earth 3. Alexander B. Klots 
Fairfield Osborne Field Guide to Rocks 
*Plants, Man and Life and Minerals 
Edgar Anderson Frederick H. Pough 


Out in the Open A Field Guide to the Mammals.. 3.75 
Ray Koon Wm. Burt—Richard Grossenheider 














1954 


SUMMARY and FIELD NOTES 
strongs), and one young GREAT HORNED 
OWL in the nest was seen at Tiverton, 
R. [., on April 25 (Williston). 
WHIP-POOR-WILLS were first heard, 
April 18, early CHIMNEY SWIFTS were 
seen, April 10 and 13, in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, a very early HUMMINGBIRD 
in Ipswich, April 22 (B. Saunders), YEL- 
LOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKERS, April 5 
on, RED-HEADED WOODPECKER in 
Harwichport, April 3 (A. Whiting), and a 
RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER at West- 
port, April 25, where it was first noted on 
March 12 (Romaine); LEAST FLY- 
CATCHERS, April 19, an EASTERN 
KINGBIRD at Block Island, R. L, April 
19 (A. Bagg), and 2 WOOD PEWEES at 
Fairlee, Vermont, April 17 (Miskelly) ; 
all the swallows were noted, an 
early BARN SWALLOW reported 
April 7 in Fairlee, Vermont (Miskelly), 
and PURPLE MARTINS arrived, April 4, 
in South Carver, where 25 pairs are now in 
their nesting houses (Shaw); 3 FISH 
CROWS were seen in Wayland, Apri! 30 
(Griscom party); a TUFTED TITMOUSE 
in Marshfield through April 21 (Craig and 
various observers); the first HOUSE 
WREN arrived April 12 in Stow( Hall), 
but they were not general until April 20 
on; LONG-BILLED MARSH WRENS 
were first heard, April 10 (Emery party) ; 
BROWN THRASHERS, April 18 on; 
WOOD THRUSH at Nahant, April 11 
(Strickland), and in Townsend, Vermont 
(R. Sherman), April 28; HERMIT 
THRUSH first reported, April 8, VEERY 
and OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, April 17 and 30, (St. 
Jacques and M. Smith), and Tenant’s 
Harbor, Maine, April 28 (Hannemann) ; 
12 BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHERS re- 
ported, April 11 on, and RUBY- 
CROWNED KINGLETS were singing on 
April 6; a YELLOW-THROATED VIREO 
in S. Londonderry, Vermont, April 21 
(Downs), BLUE-HEADED VIREO first 
seen April 17-19, and a WARBLING 
VIREO at Andover, April 30 (Root); 16 
species of warblers were reported, none 
in numbers except the YELLOW PALMS, 
125 individuals having been seen, April 18, 
at the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
by Rosario Mazzeo, and 150 reported the 
same day from the Harold Parker Forest 
in Andover (Kleber); the first OVEN- 
BIRD was reported from S. Hingham, April 
18 (Nelson party), LOUISIANA WATER- 
THRUSH, April 3, Blue Hills (D. Sands), 
and a CAPE MAY WARBLER in Vermont, 
April 30 (Downs). A BOBOLINK in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, April 30 (St. Jacques) : 
wintering BALTIMORE ORIOLES. § still 


present in Middleboro, Yarmouth, and 
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South Harwich, while first migrants were 
reported from Weston, April 23 (C. E. 
Smith), and Reading, April 30 (Tilden) ; a 
male BULLOCK’S ORIOLE was trapped, 
banded, and photographed at Osterville on 
April 24 (Leghorn and Johnson) but not 
seen later; a SCARLET TANAGER and a 
ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK in Weston, 
April 23 (Fales and Kaler); the BLACK- 
HEADED GROSBEAK was last seen at 
New Canaan, Conn., April 19 (Bristow), 
and Annisquam, April 23 (Mrs. R. 
Adams); a CARDINAL in South Egre- 
mont, April 6 (Saunders, and one in New 
Milford, Connecticut, April 18 (E. Ball), 
with the resident one still present at 
Middleboro (Holmes); an influx of IN- 
DIGO BUNTINGS, April 17-19, and 
Aaron M. Bagg says it “correlates beau 
tifully with the weather maps.” EVE 
NING GROSBEAKS still present in small 
numbers throughout the month, and court- 
ing in South Londonderry, Vermont 
(Downs). The PURPLE FINCH court- 
ship dance was observed in Needham, 
April 16 (R. L. Sargent); one REDPOLL 
report from Dover (F. H. Curtis), 5 re- 
ports of PINE SISKINS, and a few RED 
and WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS in 
Vermont; the first TOWHEES were noted, 
April 14, a HENSLOW’S SPARROW at 
Rutland, Vermont, April 30 (E. Ball), a 
HARRIS’S SPARROW at South Lincoln, 
April 21 (Gropius), a WHITE-CROWNED 
in Newton Highlands (D. Rost), and one 
in Concord (Bolton), and a LARK SPAR 
ROW in Princeton, April 30 (Gordon H 
Smith and others). 


The Audubon Field Trip to the West- 
port area on April 25 was enjoyed by over 
fifty people. Nine OSPREYS seen, PIP- 
ING and BELTED PIPING PLOVERS 
studied, a colony of ROUGH-WINGED 
SWALLOWS watched at 14 fresh nesting 
holes, 4 CAROLINA WRENS, both 
NORTHERN and LOUISIANA WATER- 
THRUSHES, and a RED-BELLIED 
WOODPECKER were some of the high- 
lights of the trip. 


A Bermuda Note 


| read with interest Mr. Bagg’s letter in 
the May Bulletin and | was surprised at 
his omission of one of the commonest birds 


(in my experience) in Bermuda, the 
Ground Dove, a cute little bird that is very 
tame and can be almost any 
seldom-used road or path. There are two 
other birds which are common in Bermuda 
but which probably did not arrive until 
after Mr. Bagg left; a big white heron, 
and a shore bird which I have been told is 
the Ruddy Turnstone. 

Boston, Mass. 5 4 


seen on 


Storrow 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





Binoculars and Telescopes 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. Cases included. 


35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
50 Binocular, individual focus 


Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 


Triton 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus 
Neptune 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus 
Stag 8 x 30 Binocular, central focus 
Commodore Binocular, central focus 


10% Tax included in all prices 
Bausch and Lomb Telescope 
A handy light scope with interchangeable eye pieces. Length 16% inches. Weight 


48 ounces. This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal birding. 


B and L Telescope, 20x or 30x 
Balscope Junior 


A 40 mm junior telescope with draw-tube focusing, a mere 23 ounces in weight and 
only slightly over 12 inches long. Tripod fixture cast in body for quick attachment to 
any tripod 

Rental Department 


Binoculars, 7 x 35, $1.00 per day $5.00 per week 
Telescope and tripod $6.50 per week 





HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 


Filled with sweetened water will bring New Stillwell 

feathered jewels daily to your garden, Long-Playing Record 

a fascinating sight. ° 
Single cup, wire bracket $1.10 Volume II 
Double cups on flower stake 2.50 he . 
Triple cups on flower stake 3.00 $7.95, no discount 
Floral Fountain 2.75 


New Hummingbird Feeders | This new volume presents 


Easy to clean; Easy to fill; Unbreak- 
able. Double cups of plastic, also at- 


tract Orioles, Thrushes, Catb‘rds, - ia : 
Wostitens oink ans thate from 58 species of birds 


140 different songs and calls 


Audubon including five thrushes, six vireos, 
Hummingbird Feeder 


a completely weatherproof 
glass tube 


fourteen warblers. and ten sparrows. 








Audubon Neckties 
Available in pure silk Shantung, $3.50, no discount. 


Colors: Gray, Blue, Red and Brown. Birds: Screech Owl, Egret, Ruffed Grouse, 
Cardinal. Your choice of birds on any color. 














AUDUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 








Audubon House, 

155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 

Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. 
General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and 
lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 

near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director. 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memo- 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident 
Director. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 
day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director. 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. 


Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 
Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting place of terns. 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe- 
cially interesting during migrations. 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16; Phone KEnmore 6-4895. 




















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


450 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
taught by our staff of twenty-three trained and experienced 
teachers reaching 16,000 boys and girls during the school 
year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the nine Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 8,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Cireulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly. 

Annual Presentation of “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 


in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 




















